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Tuere is a melancholy pleasure in turning over the 
records of genius and familiarizing ourselves with 
the secret workings of those minds that have, from 
time to time, made memorable the ages in which 
they lived, and ennobled the several nations which 
gave them birth. But it is not the indulgence of 
this feeling which makes such a study peculiarly 
profitable to us: from these records we may learn 
much of the philosophy of the human mind in its 
most luxurious developments. Genius seems to be 
confined to no soil, no government, no age or na- 
tion, and no rank in society. When men lived in 
wandering tribes and could boast no literature, the 
bright flame burned among them, although wild 
and often deadly its ray; and the foot of oppres- 
sion, which crushes all else, has failed to extinguish 
it. Hence it has rashly been inferred that this 
peculiar gift, possessed by the favored few, may be 
perfected without any exertion on their part, and 
is subject to none of the rules which in all other 
cases govern intellect: but that, uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable, it must burst forth when and where 
it will, and be burned up in the blaze of its own 
glory, leaving but the halo of its former brightness 
upon the historic page. This inference, however, is 
alike erroneous and dangerous. Though genius 
be an unsought gift, a peculiar emanation from the 
Divine Mind, it was not originally intended as a 
glorious curse to crush the spirit which it elevates. 
Perchance the pent-up stream within the soul must 
find an avenue; but he who bears the gift may 
choose that avenue ; may direct, control and di- 
vert ; he may scatter the living waters on a thou- 
sand objects, or pour their whole force upon one ; 
he may calm and purify them, by this means ren- 
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dering them none the less deep, or he may allow 
them to dash and foam until, however they sparkle, 
the dark sediments of vice and misery thus made to 
mingle, may be found in every gem. 

Let us turn to the oft-quoted names of Byron 
and Burns—names that can scarcely be mentioned 
by the admirers of genius without a thrill of pain. 
To the poor ploughman on the banks of the Doon 
was sent the glorious talisman, and with it he 
unlocked the portals of nature, and read truths 
even in the flower over-turned by his plough-share 
unseen by common eyes. But mark his veering 
course, think of his (comparatively) wasted ener- 
gies. He could love the wild flowers in the braes 
and the sunlight on the banks of his “bonny 
Doon ;” he could, at least at one time, smile at 
his lowly lot ; and he ever contended against for- 
tune with a strong and fearless hand. But while 
the polished society of Edinburgh owned his power, 
and he swayed the hearts of lads and lassies of his 
own degree at will, he could not control himself ; 
and many of those light songs, which are now on 
gladsome lips, might, could we enter into the se- 
crets of the poor bard, be but the sad way-marks of 
the aching heart as it grew each day heavier till it 
sank into the grave. Burns, the light-hearted lover 
of his “‘ Highland Mary,” and Burns, the care-worn 
exciseman, were very different persons ; but neither 
outward circumstances nor the genius that cha- 
racterized both alike was the cause. The world 
has been blamed in his case, but the world, after 
it first noticed, could have done nothing to save. 
The poet, had he known his moral strength and 
cared to exert it, could have saved himself, as his 
superiority to many of the foibles and prejudices of 
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human nature and his manly independence on 
many occasions evinced. 

Byron, like his own arch-angel ruined guiding 
a fallen son of clay in his search after mysteries, 
has delved among hidden treasures and spread be- 
fore us the richest gems of Helicon ; but scarce 
one of these but is dark in its glory, and, although 
burning with all the fire of heaven-born poesy, 
sends forth a mingled and dangerous ray. But 
had a mother whispered her pious counsels in his 
ear in boyhood, had a friendly finger pointed out a 
nobler revenge when that first cutting satire was 
penned, and had a better, a holier sentiment than 
the mean passion of revenge urged him on to ac- 
tion and governed his after aspirations, think you 
that the arch-ange! of earth would have stood less 
glorious? No. Byrou’s spirit had a self-rectifying 
power, and he could have used it but he did not, 
and, although he has well won the laurel, a poison 
more bitter than death is dropping from every leat. 

It was not an ungrateful public that spread the 
death-couch of Savage in a debtor's prison, or dug 
the suicidal grave ot “ Bristol’s wondrous boy.” 
They were themselves ungrateful ; they guarded 
not well the gift they bore and fell victims to their 
own misdirected powers. 

The common mind never tempted may wonder 
at the waywardness of genius and despise the 
weakness of its possessor; and the generous one 
that sees the struggle and mourns the wreck may 
pity and apologize ; and both are in some degree 
ight. While we admire and pity, we must won- 
der at the weakness of the strength that, subduing 
all else, failed beneath its own weight. We know 
that the gifted ones of earth often have stronger 
passions, more irresistible wills, and quicker and 
more dangerous impulses than other men ; and for 
this very reason should they cultivate more assidu- 
ously the noble powers by which these passions 
and impuises are governed. Each individual pos- 
sesses them ; but they must be cultivated. 

It is our conception of the mysteries of this gift 
which leads us to look back with such peculiar 
interest upon the infancy of a man of genius, ex- 
pecting there to discover at least some tiashes of 
the divine ray which lighted up his after life. The 
dusty memoirs of nurses and village oracles are 
rans*cked for anecdotes, which often-times neither 
the additions suggested by pride and partial af- 
fection, nor the transforming medium of the past 
through which they are viewed, can swell into any- 
thing like superiority to the sayings and doings of 
other children. He who will watch an intelligent 
child through one day will be astonished at the 
bright flashes of untaught intellect which, could 
they be abstracted from the childish notions in 
which they are almost entirely buried, would be 
thought by any but him who found them in such 
amusing vicinity the sure precursors of greatness. 
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True, real genius often shows itself in childhood ; 
but that it always does or that such a develop- 
ment is desirable may be seriously questioned. 
The child who writes verses at six or gives other 
indications of a genius surpassing his years, may 
be wondered at and admired as a prodigy, but the 
parent ought to tremble to observe the premature 
fruit bursting through the petals of the not yet un- 
folded bud. ‘There is an evidence of disease in 
this which, in one way or another, almost always 
proves fatal. ‘This unnatural power wears out it- 
self or the frame of its possessor ; either the mind 
or the body must fail under such a rapid develop- 
ment. 

The village pedagogue in his old age may look 
about him wonderingly, for it is not unlikely that 
the least promising of all his flock takes the high- 
est stand, while his bright, ever-ready favorite, that 
he was sure would become a great man, does not 
rise above mediocrity. There is nothing strange 
or capricious in this. It is the sure result of na- 
tural causes, and has its counterpart in all the 
works of nature—even in the human frame. Rapid 
growth produces weakness in the bones and 
sinews ; and, in some cases, this growth has been 
so rapid as to become an actual disease, and carry 
its victim to the grave. Many are the instances 
of intellectua] growth so rapid as to weaken the 
mind and sink it even below mediocrity, or on 
the other hand to produce premature death. For 
examples of this last result we must not go to the 
tombs of the early dead in the old world, nor is 
it necessary to visit the banks of Saranac, where 
drooped the fairest buds that ever shed the fragrance 
of heaven upon earth. We can find them in our 
own midst. Many are the gifted little beings who, 
after basking in the sunshine and rejoicing among 
the flowers for a few short Summers, pass away 
all unknown to the world—leaving only the frai! 
memories of their early genius to soothe, yet sad- 
den even in the moment of soothing, the hearts 
that cherished them. 

lt would be going too far to censure those who 
have the guidance of such minds; but it would 
save worlds of disappointment, did they know 
that such promises are deceitful and deserv- 
ing of but little confidence. And sometimes, 
doubtless, the poor victim might be saved years of 
pain and disease, and, perchance, be spared to the 
world through a long life, were not the powers of 
the mind forced by unnatural means to expand too 
soon—before either the mind or body had acquired 
the strength and hardiness necessary to its own 
healthy existence. Many have seen this evi! 
and endeavored to remedy it by checking such 
unnatural growth ; but this is perhaps the most 
fatal error that could be committed. The mind 
when it first becomes conscious of its own capa- 
bilities puts no limits to them, and will only be 
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not render a nature tame; but as it is necessary 
but a judicious hand may direct its course, calm to every person, how much more so to him who 
its turbulence, soothe its sensitiveness, and teach * has a strong, high spirit that cannot be subdued by 
it to be its own supporter, without endangering in others; that, spurning the control of him who 


the least degree its freshness and originality. should be its master, over-masters him, and is left 


| urged onward by each barrier thrown in its way ; 
\ 
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Nore.--In ancient times the passing-bell was tolled when 
a fellow-being approached death, that Christians might 
unite in supplication for a peaceful passage to the departing 
soul. This usage was ptobably abolished, about the time of 
the Reformation, lest it might tend to fortify the Romish 
custom of praying for the dead. 


What say’st thou now ? 


‘€ One from his dear abode, 
Travelleth the church-yard road, 
To his last bed, 


) The power of controlling its own impulses does unprotected. 
{ 
} 
\ 
} ” } 
) 
{ 
| THE PASSING BELL. | 
call ( 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. ) 
/ Sa ( 
| Ou, solemn passing-bell ! f The widow next the bier 
What said thy measur’d knell Q Walketh, with blinding tear— ) 
\ In ancient time, $ Toll for the dead. ( 
} When, breaking folly’s song, : 
‘ It warn'd a listening throng $ ‘eye anne en com 
| With mournful chime ? é Sonat qeamay's guling enna ( 
) § Of scorn and dread— , 
} Slowly o’er rock and dell, Greet 6 o king he gem ) 
Thus thy deep accents fell, Q Unte his long sepese— ( 
; Thus spake the toll— $ Toll for the dead. 
( “ : : 9 
- vi warndenttavecineed ° “From crib and cradle fair, ( 
Gaspeth in death’s embrace— < 3 , 
Pains tee bt ; $ From love’s unresting care, ) 
15, Reece a A child hath fled— 
) 2 i i { 
«Ske stuang man's arm to week, $ Let snow drops lift their 7 
\ Sik cl niet Geil ihn : Where that shorn bad must lie— ( 
ay te Toll for the dead. 
Cold dew-drops roll— ¢ ) 
$ 
) How can he break hilton : $ “ Low ‘neath the coffin-lid ( 
From those vie need his stay ? An aged one hath hid 5 
| Pray for his soul. $ His hoary head— , 
> 
§ On staff, at sunuy door, 
“ Hark ! to a wailing sound, é na ‘ 
/ ° Ye’ll see him lean no more — f 
A household gather round 5 Toll for the dead.” ( 
§ r the dead. . 
With grief and dole ; ities ) 
: ( 
The mother struggleth sore, : Oh, holy passing-bell ! ? 
\ She heeds her babe no more— s -_—r 
{ 5 Mingling thy solemn knell 
Pray for her soul. $ Thus with our tears ;— ( 
| hind sia al ; While, like the shuttle’s flight, , 
ie a P as : Like the short Summer-night ( 
} spoiler’s step of gloom : sa, ( 
Hath darkly stole— ; Fleet our brief years ; 
{ Py - 4 
Her lips are ghastly white, $ Prompt us His will to do, ( 
) A film is o’er her sight— 2 Bid us His favor sue, , 
Pray for her soul.” : Warn us His wrath to rue, ( 
Unto whose eye, ) 
Oh, bell that slowly toll’d ! NPD a 
Unto whose bar of dread, 
Were these thy words of old, , 5 ( 
Biddi a Judge of the quick and dead, ( 
iddin 
poound Every hour’s silent tread ( 
\ In prayer for those who bear, Bringeth us nigh ) 
| The pang they soon must share ? ” a ( 
{ 
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Money has been aptly denominated “ the god or 
devil of mankind.” As the medium through 
which, in a state of civilization, all the wants of 
life are supplied, it is, to the great mass of people, 
a rational, nay, indispensable object of pursuit, the 
neglect of which is invariably followed by poverty 
and contempt. The desire of gain is salutary, not 
only as a positive means of enjoyment but as giv- 
ing an impulse to our mental as well as physical 
energies, and carryiag into action those talents and 
qualities which might otherwise sink into apathy, if 
not awakened and set in motion by the pleasure 
of acquisition, or the anticipation of those real or 
imaginary enjoyments which it affords the means 
of purchasing. 

The pursuit of wealth has also another advan- 
tage. It requires neither the possession of extra- 
ordinary talents nor extraordinary opportunities. 
The love of fame, or the ambition of power, unless 
favored by the advantages of birth, the special pa- 
tronage of fortune, or coupled with those great qual- 
ities of heart and intellect which are essential to 
their gratification, only subject a man to ridicule 
and contempt. But the pursuit of wealth is an 
every-day-occupation, and requires no other aids 
than common sense and the ordinary experience of 
mankind, joined to industry and economy. It is 
therefore natural and right that the great majority 
of civilized men should fall into this beaten track, 
not only because any man can follow it, but that 
it leads to those acquisitions which are undoubtedly 
among the universal constituents of human enjoy- 
ment. 

Still, though money is, in the present state of 
society, indispensable to the very existence of man 
and without which he cannot be happy, it does 
not constitute happiness. He whoseeks to acquire 
it asa means of enjoymént is wise, but he who 
makes it the sole end of his existence neither lays 
up treasures in heaven nor on earth, and may be 
likened to the muzzled ox that treads out the corn 
without being able to enjoy the benefit of his la- 
bors. The sources of human happiness are not to 
be found in mines of silver and gold, but in the 
recesses of the human heart, and the nation or the 
individual] with no other pursuit. but the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, no other gratification but what 
flows from its possession, will never arrive at any 
other distinction than that of becoming an exam- 


ple and a warning. Instead, however, of pursuing 
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these vague speculations, I will present the reader 
with an example which passed directly under my 
observation many years ago. 

Herman, as I shall here call him, was born in 
one of the German cirecles—Suabia, I think—and 
bred a shoemaker. How it happened I know not, 
but, by some means or other, he heard of this New 
World, and having saved just sufficient to pay his 
way to a sea-port, came to seek his fortune 
in this land of promise. He was “a Redemp- 
tioner,” asthe phrase then went. In other words, 
he paid his passage by voluntarily selling himself 
for a stated number of years, and thus raising the 
money. Such instances were common some half 
a century ago and it is believed still occasionally 
occur. Being a good workman, the term of his 
servitude was proportionably shortened, and at the 
end of two or three years he hired himself as a 
journeyman to the person whom he had served as 
a slave. 

Herman was from habit, education and example, 
extremely economical, for he had been brought up 
among a people who were obliged to save what the 
poorest of our countrymen throw away. From 
being saving through sheer necessity, he soon be- 
came still more so when he found he had some- 
thing to save. No sooner did he begin to lay up 
money than he became one of those innumerable 
examples of men “ whose appetite increases by 
what it feeds on.” He had brought a lapstone al! 
the way from Suabia, which he worked on to the 
very last, and when he retired from his trade kept 
ever afterwards as a memorial of his native land, 
as well as a fellow-laborer for many a long year. 
The man who is perpetually saving, though ever so 
little, will grow rich in time, provided he does not, 
as I have seen thousands do in my day, wind up a 
course of inveterate prudence and economy by 
some enormous speculation that swallows the 
truits of a whole life. 

Herman steered clear of this shoal, and, by de- 
grees equally slow and sure, at the age of thirty 
thought himself quite rich enough to marry. Ac- 
cordingly he singled out a plump, flaxen-headed little 
Redemptioner, who had caught his eye on board a 


> vessel just arrived from Bremen, and having 


“bought her time,” as the phrase went, justly con- 
sidered he had a right to her services for the rest 
of his life. If people who light the candle at both 
ends find it soon burns out, those who never light it 
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all, discover that it not only lasts forever but, like 
the miraculous taper dedicated to St. Magnus in 
a certain church in Suabia, grows longer and 
longer every day. Herman found his savings 
multiplied by two, in consequence of a magical 
process of the little plump, flaxen-haired Saxon, 
which I wish I were wise enough to lay open to 
my readers, especially those indefatigable female 
pedestrians of the empire city who put the corpo- 
ration to such hk ible expense in repairing the 
side walks by wec.ing them out with their beauti- 
ful little feet. Be this as it may, at the age of fifty, 
Herman found himself possessor of houses, stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, &c., to an amount which he 
justly concluded authorized a prudent man to re- 
tire from business. This is the most critical period 
in the life of a man who has been all his days ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of gain, under the delusive 
anticipation that its success will lead him to happi- 
ness at last. 

Now it was that his real troubles began. He had 
three children—two sons and a daughter—who had 
been brought up as _ the offspring of a poor man, 
and were now to act the part of those of a rich one. 
Neither Herman nor his wife could read or write, 
and both had been so absorbed in saving money that 
they had neither modified their style of living to 
suit their circumstances nor educated their children 
so as to enable them rationally to enjoy that wealth 
which was ultimately to be their portion. All at 
once, however, Herman emerged from his dark ob- 
security in a dirty narrow street, to the sun- 
shine of Onion Square, into a splendid mansion, 
standing right between two others occupied by a 
pair of glaring meteors of fashion, one of which 
had risen above the horizon two, the other at least 
three years before—both of whom disdained to af- 
ford the light of their countenance to such a vulgar, 
upstart intruder into the magic circle of Onion 
They threw the gauntlet incontinently, 
and refused to visit the little High Dutch Redemp- 
tioner. 

Now, be it known, gentle reader, that the little 
High Datch Redemptioner, prided herself not a lit- 
tle on her descent. One of her ancestors had been 
game-keeper or forester toa sovereign Prince whose 
territories were so extensive, that if his pedigree 
had been cut into slices and stitched together it 
would not have reached much more than half way 
round it. This game-keeper she called by some 
confounded hard name which I do not recollect and 
could not pronounce if I did, but it sounded very 
respectable. In addition to this feather in her cap, 
her grandmother, or it may be her great-grand- 
mother, was house-keeper to a super-eminent fid- 
dler, who imitated all the discords of nature in 
such a manner that several sentimental donkeys 
died of envy at his superiority in braying. 

No wonder, then, the little plump dame, having 
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such a capital to go upon, erected her feathers on 
an occasion of such intense excitement: The 
aristocracy of Onion Square sided with the two 
aboriginal families against the irruption of the new 
comers, and poor Mrs. Herman remained like 
Mahomet's coffin, as it were, suspended between 
heaven and earth, for she could not mix with one 
class and would not go back to that to which she had 
originally appertained. Herman, for awhile, desert- 
ed the pursuits of avarice for the gratification of 
his ambition or vanity, call it which you will’ 
and being thus disappointed by being favored 
among the quality of Onion Square, forthwith 
turned back on his early pursuits and endeavored 
once more to find happiness under the auspices of 
the organ of acquisitiveness. ortune, which had 
denied him the gratification of one passion, seemed 
determined to make him amends by satiating 
another. Like Midas, every thing he touched 
turned to gold ; his wealth increased like a rolling 
snow-ball, or a wonderful story, and even his very 
misfortunes became benefits, for, being obliged to 
accept a farm at the outskirts of the city asa very 
inadequate consideration for a large sum of money 
owing him, it so happened that in a very few years 
the tide of emigration rolled that way and the 
land rapidly increased in value at Jeast twenty fold 

It is related of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, that 
alarmed at a continued succession of good fortune, 
he, by the advice of Amacis, king of Egypt, threw 
a ring of inestimable value into the sea, in the 
hope that his sacrifice would shield him from the 
terrible re-action which he believed would follow his 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. A few days 
afterwards a large fish was brought him, and on 
being opened the ring was found in his stomach. 
Whereupon Amasis, on hearing of this, at once 
rejected all further alliance with Polycrates, with 
whom he had been on terms of the strictest friend- 
ship, observing that sooner or later some great ca- 
lamity would assuredly overtake him. The pre- 
diction of the Egyptian monarch was not long af- 
terward fulfilled. Being invited by the Governor 
of Magnesia in Asia Minor, to pay him a visit, he 
was murdered in cold blood by that traitor, who 
alleged as-his only motive a wish to put an end to 
the intolerable prosperity of Polyerates. -Herman, 
however, bad never heard of Polycrates and never 
thought of casting a ring into the sea to propitiate 
those inexorable fates, which, according to the belief 
of ages, ever look with a malignant and envious 
spleen on the pampered minions of fortune, and 
delight to pull them down the first occasion that 
offers He went on heaping up wealth in the full 
confidence that it would ensure him a life of hap- 
piness. 

But it was not long ere he discovered his mistake. 
His two sons were now grown up, and having been 
neglected in their early education and habits, were 
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utterly incapacitated for the sphere in which it 
seemed their fortune had destined them to move. 
If by chance they mixed in refined society, they 
felt mortified at their inferiority and soon found that 
not even their father’s wealth could screen them 
from contempt or ridicule. They, therefore, sought 
society among those whose minds, manners, and 
education were on a par with their own, and expe- 
rience invariably teaches us that the first step down- 
ward generally leads to the bottom of the ladder, 
Herman though he loved gain was at first gener- 
ous to his sons, who having thus plenty of money 
became the leaders in a circle of blackguard beaux 
and under bred bullies, whom they treated at taverns, 
and who, when they could not borrow their money, 
fleeced them at cards and billiards. The father 
was too mnech occupied by his devotions at the 
shrine of Mammon to superintend the conduct of 
the young men, but concluded that as he enabled 
them to keep good company they did so as a matter 
of course. At last, however, a repetition of dis- 
gracefal brawls, which brought them under the no- 
tice of the police and to settle which without pub- 
lie disgrace it cost Herman a good round sum, 
opened hiseyes. Like most fathers who have erred 
by neglect, he at one jump vaulted from one ex- 
treme to the other. He began by forbidding them 
to be out of the house after nine o’elock, and cut 
off their allowance entirely. The consequence 
was, they stole out of the house clandestinely, and 
under the sanction of their father’s wealth, incurred 
debts to a very serious amount. Herman, though 
by habit a miser, was not one of those monsters , 
if any such exist, who are entirely divested of the 
feelings of nature. He paid their debts and ex- 
horted them with tears in his eyes to abandon their 
course of debauchery. It was now that he first 
began to feel the most painfal solicitude as to the 
manner in which he should dispose of his vast 
wealth after his death. Hissons,he saw at length, 
were brutal, irreclaimable profligates, and he had 
no other tie in the New World except his daugh- 
ter, now grown up to womanhood. 

In the meantime, the two sons pursued the down- 
hill road till they reached the dead level of degra- 
dation, and both perished miserably, one*from the 
effects of brandy, the other when and where no 
one ever knew. It was now that Herman began 
to discover that wealth was not happiness. He 
had anticipated that his vast wealth would enable 
them to ally themselves to some of the first fami- 
lies in the country, and now found them wedded to 
worms and infamy. Both his pride and parental 
affection were deeply wounded, and it was observed, 
too, that from the time in which his second son 
disappeared, he neither held his head so high nor 
walked so firmly as before. Still he continued, 
partly from the force of habit and partly from a 
vehement desire to marry‘his daughter, now the 
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sole heiress of his wealth, to some titled foreigner, 
with more quarterings than quarters of acres— 
still he continued to buy and sell, and speculate, 
and take every advantage of those whose inexpe- 
rience or necessities placed them within his iron 
grasp. Never was he known to spare them, nor 
ever did the pen of the recording angel place to 
his account one liberal, nay, one act of simple jus- 
tice. True, he never transgressed the laws of man, 
but of that higher and more sacred law which 
commands us to love our neighbor as ourself, he 
was either totally ignorant or never called it to his 
mind. Still,every outward thing seemed to admin- 
ister to his prosperity, that is to his wealth, inso- 
much that it would almost seem he was predestined 
to exhibit to the world a memorable proof of the 
utter incapacity of money to ensure happiness. 

His daughter was now the greatest heiress in 
the richest city of the New World, but had little be- 
side her wealth to recommend her. Like her broth- 
ers, she had grown up in the midst of ignorance 
and of vulgar associations, and when at length her 
parents discovered her deficiencies it was too late 
to remedy them. Her figure was vulgar, her mind 
common-place, and her manners a sad mixture of 
unsuccessful pretence and real awkwardness. Yet 
she was a great heiress, and a goodly array of those 
illustrious non-descripts that swarm about great 
cities, the master-pieces of tailors, barbers and man- 
milliners, flocked round her like so many chatter- 
ing apes, and every one of them would have con- 
descended to give her his name, though she was 
ostracised from the haut ton and tabooed in Onion 
Square. 

But the ambitious Herman had other views, as I 
before hinted. Having built up a fortune, his am- 
bition was to build up a family on the foundation of 
a grand alliance for his only daughter. Fortu- 
nately as he thought, but fatally as it turned ont in 
the end, there came over about this time to forage 
in the rich pastures of the New World, a strange 
sort of animal who affected to belong to the hu- 
man species, on the score of his striking resem- 
blance to a baboon. His face wasa caricature of 
man, but being almost entirely overshadowed by a 
luxuriant growth of whiskers, that did not 
much matter; his body was somewhat crooked 
and misshapen, but this was entirely hidden by a 
sack which hung about him like a lady’s loose 
gown, and, as the vulgar say, “looked like a shirt 
upon a hop pole.” His legs were of the extreme 
order of spindles, but the happy invention of wide 
pantaloons entirely obviated that defect. Touching 
his intellectual qualifications, he was impudent, 
garrulous and musical ; and as to his morals they 
were as loose as his sack and pantaloons. He 
bore a title inherited from a long line of ancestors, 
all long since forgotten except one, who was sus 
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dar, for having been a traitor to both parties in a 
certain famous civil war. Being reduced to his 
last shifts in Paris, his family clubbed a subscrip- 
tion and fitted him out for a matrimonial expedi- 
tion to this New World, where the title of Countess 
or Baroness is considered a full equivalent for the 
earnings of any vulgar old codger about town. 

With unerring instinct this adventurous cosmopo- 
lite singled out the daughter of Herman as the re- 
ward of his temporary exile from the great para- 
dise of fools. He procured an introduction, talked 
bad English to her worse French, sang Italian airs 
and made enormous faces. He carried himself 
stiff as a poker, his gravity was within one degree 
of absolute frigidity, and every body said he pos- 
sessed the air noble in the greatest possible perfec- 
With atitle, and such qualifications to back 
it withal, it is no wonder the female butterflies of 
fashion in their rainbow colors flocked around him, 
as the little yellow winged ones do about a mud 
puddle. One sung at him—another waltzed at him 
—another ogled—and a fourth attacked him with 
the Wandering Jew. But neither music, grace nor 
literature, could pierce his indurated heart. They 
wanted the one thing needful, and he would not 
even carry on a flirtation with them, reserving all 
such demonstrations for the married ladies. He 
was devoted to the daughter of Herman who bore 
the royal name of Ildeburge. 

To shorten our story—-lldeburge became a Coun- 
tess and Herman the happiest of men for the time 
being, for he had laid a foundation for an illustrious 
family by sinking his own in everlasting oblivion. 
On the wedding day Herman presented his son-in- 
law with such a sum as neither he nor his ances- 
tors had seen for sixteen generations. With this 
he soon found a pretext for taking a trip to Paris, 
carrying his wife with him, as a decoy duck to Her- 
man’s pocket. Here he dashed away finely, and 
it would have been a subject of remark that 
he was specially attentive to every man’s wife but 
his own, had not such been the universal vogue 
among refined and fashionable people. Poor Ilde- 
burge could not retaliate, for she was not hand- 
some enough to “ point a moral or adorn a tale.” 
It was not long before Sir Count found occasion to 
draw a thumping bill on his worthy father-in-law, 
which he paid with a marvelous wry face. In 
process of time came another, and still another, 
until the old gentleman at length entered his pro- 
test and ordered the stray couple home. The 
Count swore he would go to his old castle in the 
country, which had only a ruined tower left stand- 
ing, or he would go to Guinea, or Purgatory, before 
he would return to the New World, except to get 
another rich wife. Finding the source of Her- 
man’s bounty entirely dried up, he revenged him- 
self, with all the venom of a little and malignant 
mind, on poor Iideburge. He determined to get 
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OF WEALTH. 


rid of her, and commenced a system of insults, vex- 
ations and persecutions, that at length brought her 
to the grave, just as the Count was getting out of 
all patience. She left no children, and thus ended 
all Herman's long cherished dreams of laying the 
foundation of an illustrious family. 

This was the severest of all his disappointments 
and cut the deepest. It was the staff on which 
he had long leaned—it was now broken and it was 
too late to look for another. For years past his 
avarice had only been the tool of his ambition, 
and now the acquisition of wealth became rather 
a habit than a passion. In the course of his pro- 
gressive prosperity, the fame of his riches had 
reached his native land, and his only nephew had 
come over to bask in the sunshine of his fortunes. 
But Herman had early seen that he was a sordid, 
selfish, as well as stupid blockhead, and now that 
he stood in the place of his children, he hated him 
with aJl his heart, as one who was waiting impa- 
tiently for his death to receive the spoils he was to 
leave behind. But he secretly resolved to disap- 
point him, and one day, when the young man dis- 
played more than ordinary solicitude for his wealth, 
drove him from his presence forever. 

At length age, and its attendant infirmities, be- 
gan to gather around him, and the period had ar- 
rived when the care-tired pilgrim began to lean 
heavily on others for support. His children were 
all gone, and had left no one to heir his money or 
his affections. His kindred were in a distant land 
with the exception of one whom he hated and des- 
pised. It was now that he more than ever felt the 
It 
has been noticed, in the course of this tale, that the 
aristocracy of Onion Square refused to recognize 
the Redemptioner and his little flaxen-haired wife 
as fellow creatures, and it may now be added that 
her equally absurd pride prevented their returning 
to the old associates of their days of poverty. 
They had, therefore, as it were, long stood alone in 
the world, and now, to cap the climax of desola- 
tion, the little flaxen-headed dame became first a 
devotee, next an enthusiast, and finally so incura- 
bly deranged, that it was necessary to consign her 
to a lunatic asylum. 

Not long after, the old man was smitten with a 
painful and incurable malady, which required not 
only the most tender and incessant care in minis- 
tering to its frequent paroxisms, but the most per- 
petual watchfulness at all times, most especially at 
night. In thisstate he suffered and lingered a long 
while, wasting away in unpitied agonies, with no 
attendant but an old black man, who had been with 
him several years without receiving any kindness 
calculated to awaken attachment to his master, 
and who slept or dozed for the most part while his 
master was groaning and calling out for help. 
When a nightly watch became necessary, he was 
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indebted to the mechanics whom he had been ac- 
customed to employ, and to whom he sent his black 
man for the purpose of requesting their good offi- 
ces. During this last scene of his life, often, very 
often, did Herman realize the truth that all the 
wealth this world contains cannot make amends 
for the absence of those who love us and those we 
love. No acquisition of wealth,or power, or fame, 
can atone for the misery of a closing life destitute 
of the solace of friends and kindred, a death-bed 
unsprinkled by a single tear, and a flight to the 
dread region of future responsibility unaccompan- 
ied by a single prayer for our pleasant passage. 
Poor Herman! He placed his happiness solely in 
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the acquisition of wealth and he died rich and 
miserable. 

More from antipathy to his nephew ‘han a 
principle of piety he left the whole of his vast 
property to the church, which underwent a schism in 
quarreling about the division. His nephew and 
scores of cousins of every degree disputed the 
will, and the relatives of his insane wife who sur- 
vived him also put in their plea in her behalf. 
Years of litigation ensued, during which the proper- 
ty was wasted by neglect and misapplication, and 
finally, as was pithily said, “ not the church but the 
law became the residuary legatee of the rich 
miser.” 





A WINTER MORNING. 





BY 


K. 





Ou come with me and watch yon ray of light, 
Which from the portals of the Eastern sky— 
Steals gently forth and from the firmament 

In quick succession drives each twinkling star. 
Fainter they grow and fainter still their light, 
Which kept the earth through night’s enshrouded gloom, 
Like guardian angels, safe from evil’s power. 
Now that their task is done, with joy they yield 
To the approaching sun, the god of day, 

The charge he gave them: and the danger past, 
To his superior hand the realms resigned ; 

And as he comes in majesty to claim 

His tribute justly due they give him place. 


See how the ruddy light, that faintly glows 

Upon the mountain’s jagged brow, brings forth 
Each outline bold against the clearer sky ; 

And watch the rugged rocks o’ertopped with snow, 
That faint and distant in th’ uncertain light, 

Like guardian genii famed of yore appear : 

Placed there by beings of the spirit world, 

To spy men's actions and note down their ways, 
And bear the knowledge which they thus obtained 
Up to th’ etherial power that gave them birth. 


There is a freshness in the air that thrills 
Through our remotest being, quickening 
The power of life within us ; and a joy, 
They never know who miss the early dawn, 
Dances through all our veins, and lifts the soul 
Above its earthly tenement, till thought, 
Almost in its embodied shape, walks forth, 
And free, unshackled, roams the fields of air. 
The sorrows of our morta! coil are gone, 
And as the new born spirit mounts aloft 
We leave the joys of earth behind and taste 
The purer pleasures of another world. 

Then feels the soul immortal, and man feels 
That he, unlike the other things of earth, 
Though earthly born, has yet another sphere. 


Ye weary citizens, whose troubled minds 

Are wrapt in slumber till th’ enlivening sun 

Hath reached to heaven’s high arch, and day, 

Full boro, bath burst upon the awakening world— 
What know ye of the pleasures keen that spring, 
From knowledge and from love of nature's laws ? 
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Ye con the wisdom which the sage’s hand 

Hath placed within the reach of those like you, 
And think that ye are wise. Ye talk of scenes 
Which ye have never seen, and praise the joy, 
The life, the being, ye have never known. 


And you, fair damsels, who in darkened halls, 
The morn of life and youth are wasting thus ; 
Who feel a langour steal o’er al) your limbs, 

And that life’s tide is ebbing in your veins ; 

Who strive in fashion’s gilded courts to find 
Excitement now for your half dying frames, 

And wonder that your cheeks will loose their hue, 
And that your brow is flushed, and dim your eye, 
That weak the hand, and music dwells no more 
In the faint murmur of the once sweet voice,— 
Oh, come with me, for nature ready stands 

To welcome to her arms her errant child. 


Yes, come with me and view the early dawn, 
Nor shudder at the thought that Winter’s breath, 
Will play upon the cheeks so long withheld 
From the kind greetings of his icy kiss. 

The fevered brow he'll cool, and make again 
The heart beat quicker for the joy it feels ; 

On the pale cheek a richer tint will paint 

Than the belying rouge can ever give, 

And make you feel that life is not the waste 
Your gloomy fancy erst had pictured it. 


When Summer paints the fields we nature view 
As a fond parent, who intent that all 

Her offspring should enjoy the present hour, 
Forgetful of their being’s own true weal, 

And of the sorrow which must e’er succeed 

The luxury the present moment brings, 

And see her beauties uncombined with aught 
That’s grand or stern, that’s frowning or severe— 
Oh! then we love the gentle hand, that leads 
Our willing forms in pleasure’s flowery path. 

But when she puts on Winter’s garb, and bids 
The weary seusons in their course move on, 

Until with strength refreshed, with power renewed, 
The earth again shall her due increase yield ; 

Oh ! then we see the bounteous Lord, and bless 
The hand which, though it chides us, gives us all. 
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“Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle like a bride’s loose hair.’”—Ducuess or Maury. 


Tis country, like every other, has its prosaic as- 
pects. Garlic and mendicity, filthy staircases and 
cold, ungarnished apartments bring one’s imagin- 
ings to a severe test. There is, too, a certain 
narrowness of mind and petty species of action, 
an effeminacy of thought, and undisguised selfish- 
ness observable in social life, which is the reverse 
of all that is manly and elevated. Such charac- 
teristics naturally result from poverty and des- 
potism. Even a foreigner is in danger of being 
dwarfed in spirit as well as enervated in soul. If 
of Saxon origin, he will be struck with the rarity 
of comprehensive views, of expanded opinion and 
magnanimity. ‘Taste is the redeeming trait of the 
modern Italian intellect. Yet this is greatly per- 
verted. The literati discuss etymologies and con- 
test, for years, a worthless antiquarian question, 
or some unimportant detail of literature. Great 
thinkers do not abound. The motives that ope- 
rate freely are temporary. All this is unpoetical. 
On the other hand, the minor graces of social life 
and the latent pleasures of existence are richly de- 
veloped. It is something to a being whose daily 
happiness is made up of small aggregate pleasures, 
to have the talent and sensibility which convert 
the veriest trifles into sources of enjoyment. Dri- 
ven from the arena of vast and inspiring interests, 
the Italians of the present day are forced to con- 
centrate their affections, to cultivate the nooks 
into which their sympathies are thrist. Accord- 
ingly they live in the present moment to a re- 
markable degree, and have the art of embellishing, 
with the flowers of sentiment and imagination, 
hours which to an American are but dull intervals 
in the eager game of trade or ambition. They 
amuse themselves between the acts of an opera by 
discovering resemblances between a stranger of 
the multitude and their friends. They love to 
compare attributes with each other and mutually 
unfold fanciful impressions of men and things. I 
think an individual is more interesting, furnishes 
more points of observation, and awakens more 
distinct feeling than in colder and more busy coun- 
tries. This arises partly from the leisure which 
gives more scope to social intercourse in Italy ; 
but in a degree, also, from the keener sympathies 
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of the people. They have very definite shades of 
regard toward their acquaintance, and are instine- 
tively metaphysical in their perceptions. You can 
scarcely drive one of them from the entrenchments 
of amiable judgment. They seize even upon a 
solitary attraction of character or person and hold 
it up as a shield for the disagreeable tout ensemble. 
What an infinity of adjectives their language pos- 
sesses to indicate human qualities! It must be a 
hard case, indeed, where some approving or en- 
dearing term cannot be justly applied. There is 
a charm in the agreeable to which no one is wholly 
insensible ; and when it is cultivated from natural 
goodness of heart, the angles of life are rounded 
and the irritation of the heart allayed. Honor to 
those who thus cheer our daily path, and especially 
to woman! It is her especial vocation, and, as 
far as manner is concerned, most enchantingly is 
it fulfilled in these southern lands. The accent, 
the gesture, the smile enliven and solace. Why 
analyze the spell? Why gravely weigh the mo- 
tive? Is it not a more blest thing to feel the sun 
than “reason why it shines?” At home, it is 
very common among what are called refined peo- 
ple, to tell an invalid how ill he looks, as if that 
would improve his appearance. The chance is 
equal that the first person you encounter in your 
morning walk, will, with an infernal politeness, 
serve up, by way of information, some discouraging 
idea or bitter truth which will oppress you all day. 
Here they go on the wiser principle of making 
every one feel content. 

If these by-way ministries are so efficient, there 
is no little cant in the protests we hear every day 
against what is called the Jaziness of imaginative 
beings. They, as well as the practical, were cre- 
ated for specific ends. The results of their lives 
cannot be told in bricks and mortar, ledgers and 
tax-bills; and are often very inadequately repre- 
sented in what are called their “ works.” Let the 
memory of social delights, of high communion, 
of earnest sympathy—let the heart of friendship 
and the mind of power—the fireside their presence 
made brighter—the haunt of nature their interpre- 
tation clad with new beauty—the thought—the sen- 
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anything but prayer—let these say if they lived in 
vain! What is termed “idleness,” is properly 
their element. People with vacant minds cannot 
exist without bustle. It is necessary to make them 
feel alive. Their sense of existence is probably 
dormant, except when sharp contact with the ex- 
ternal electrifies their energies. What harm do 
the dreamers do them? They are not in the way. 
Fond of repose, as they doubtless are, they turn 
from the thoroughfare to think. You seldom find 
them impeding the highway. Activity hath her 
full range despite of them. 


or interfere with the players. Indeed it is good 
for the balance of society that there should be 
lookers-on. It requires a clear conscience to be 
idle. Half mankind are busy to drown remorse. 
We never associate perpetual motion with angels. 
The dolce far niente cannot be gracefully enacted 
without genius. It is an art “caviare to the gene- 
ral.” I looked over a file of American newspapers, 
at the reading-room to-day, and was led into this 
train of thought by the contrast between those 


“maps of busy life” and the quietude around. 
* * . * * * . 


“ A man’s best things are nearest him, 
Lie close about his feet, 

It is the distant and the dim 
That we are sick to greet.” 


I cannot recall this verse without thinking of 
poor Gertrude ! Thy peculiar charm was 
evenness. Ever the same,a kind of blest security, 
a serene permanence was thine. Unruffled as an 
inland lake at midsummer noon, was thy aspect. 
It melted into tenderness, or expanded gently at 
the call of mirth, but a certain quietude and self- 
content was thy essential quality. The waves of 
passion grew calm before thee, and selfish anxiety 
was silently reproved. With thee I felt the truth 
uttered by the bard of Paradise—“ they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” Eager pursuit, vain 
desire appeared unholy, and life’s aim and duty 
comprised in Wolsey’s admonition, “ Be just and 
fear not.” Like a grateful recipient thou didst 
stand without doubt or dread, bowing voiceless to 
the tempest of sorrow, and looking with subdued 
and grateful trust into the face of joy! How often 
have I turned wearily, with a kind of fevered rest- 
lessness, from some brilliant specimen of the sex, 
to find repose and placid happiness in the presence 
of thy meek and quiet beauty! Oh, it is a sad token 
of perversity that such as thou receive but pass- 
ing homage. Because no salient points, no be- 
witching arts, no bright artillery of wit or manner 
press thy sweet graces into notice, are they the 
less real? Is it nothing that the blushes of mai- 
den innocence stil] make holy thy countenance ? 
Is it nothing that the unaffected right-mindedness 
ef childhood has survived commerce with the 
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world’s people ?—that the simplicity of an inexpe- 
rienced girl lives in the bosom of the woman ?— 
that the crystal truth of thy infant years has lin- 
gered like the smile of God, around thee yet? It 
is a great error to suppose that the most valuable 
perceptions are intellectual. There is an insight 
which moral sympathies and instincts only give. 
How often did the impulses of thy gentle nature 
furnish the best key to character! A wisdom phi- 
losophy cannot equal is vouchsafed to the true: 


“T do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell.” 


The guileless are not unarmed. Every shadow 
is reflected on the white marble of the portico to 
the temple of virtue, so that no hypocrite can glide 
in unseen. Thus did the pure dictates of thy feel- 
ings ever interpret the right, and thy delicate 
sense of goodness warn thee of its opposite. By 
thy side I felt as when before one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas, or when looking into clear waters, or 
musing amid the long Summer twilight. A holy 
and calm joy wasupon me. In appreciating thee 
I grew better, and felt that “ of such are the king- 
dom of heaven.” Thy hair ever parted so meekly 
above thy modest brow—thy mild eyes, in which 
the peace of approving conscience seemed to slum- 
ber—thy round and delicate cheeks upon which the 
tinge of shame or the flush of anger never rested— 
thy sweet lip curved ever with a smile of content 
and affection—thy quiet dress, a simple black or 
white robe, neat and modest as thyself—all form 
a picture upon which I love to dwell. Especially 
does it rise before me when I behold one as fair or 
fairer, who lives only for admiration ; or turn with 
a pang from the fatal union of beauty and deceit. 
Then thy memory hallows the name of woman 
and redeems it from contempt. ‘Then genius 
seems a baneful gift, since it can so basely minister 
to vanity, and the universality of attraction which 
wins suffrages for the belle dwindles to a mocking 
trifle before the latent graces of the woman. Thou 
wert one to whom trust could cling; thy beauty 
was the true exponent of thy soul; the light that 
thou didst shed on my lonely path was star-like, 
not meteoric. Around thee, as around a Parian 
column, might the fancy cluster, vine-like, and 
every hue glow in bright relief from its unsullied 
surface. Like a lily of the valley, or a violet, in 
unpretending sweetness didst thou live. No scene 
of excitement, no arena for display, no supply of 
compliments were necessary for thee. Affection 
hallowed by duty was the aliment of thy spirit. 
Beauty seemed held by thee in the grateful recti- 
tude of a lowly mind. Asa child plucks a flower 
by the way-side as a meek offering to the being 
he loves, unconscious of any merit, free from all 
complacency, pleased only to be the agent of plea- 
sure—so thy loveliness never induced pride, the 
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desire of conquest, or the assumption of conceit. 
In all humility didst thou wear “ the gift of beau- 
ty ’—never “ fatal” to thee, for it was enshrined 
on the altar of Benevolence, and guarded by the 
angel of Truth! 

* * * * * * * 

Many of the personal effects of Napoleon came 
into his mother’s possession. At her decease they 
were distributed among his family. One of them 
has recently become needy, and this morning as I 
was inspecting some works of art in a pawn- 
broker’s shop, he took me aside, and displayed the 
emperor’s coronation mantle—deposited there in 
pledge by his brother. So much for glory! I 
threw the gorgeous cloak over my shoulder, but 
no Mesmeric virtue lingered in its folds to remind 
one of the awe its wearer once inspired. There 
is this essential difference between love and am- 
bition.. The former is a sentiment which may be 
religiously cherished, and its issues are mainly de- 
pendent on individual loyalty ; the latter is a thing 
of accident, and ever subject to the sway of For- 
tune. There is something, too, very ennobling in 
love, absolutely dissevered from ambition. The 
perfection of the idea would be to meet a being 
in some isolated region far from one’s familiar 
associations, and to weave the bond of sympa- 
thy without any knowledge of outward condition, 
and in ignorance, if possible, of each other's 
previous history. The test would then be real. 
Noconventional motive or personal interest would 
mar the entireness of the feeling. It is this which 
renders the love scene in the Tempest so fascina- 
ting. Ferdinand only asks Miranda‘’s name that 
he may “set it in his prayers.” Fiction has often 
taken advantage of this notion by opposing im- 
mense difficulties to the lover’s wishes, and making 
it necessary for the object of his affections to live 
in seclusion or disguise. ‘There is a sacred pri- 
vacy in all deep sentiment, and the imagination is 
gratified, even when great misfortunes promote 
thisend. A beautiful legend is that of the cave 
of Hoonga. When invasion threatened the isle 
with destruction, one of the natives carried his 
bride to a cavern, only accessible by diving, far 
below the surface of the ocean. In that retreat, 
he gathered all that could adorn and cheer her so- 
litude, and she knew not of time and her fellow- 
creatures, save through his report. In circum- 
stances like these, all vanity is superseded. Love 
is thrown wholly upon itself; and if actual, it will 
not only subsist without extraneous aid, but, day by 
day, become more earnest and real. 

* * * ° * * * 

She thinks K of an inconstant nature, be- 
cause he talks and walks with various women. 
How often is this done to dissipate an unfortunate 
preference! If there be any point on which K 
is thoroughly conscientious, it is in matters of sen- 
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timent. Herein does he implicitly obey his heart. 
Dalliance with the uncongenial only gives plea- 
sure to the vain. To a superficial observer nothing 
is often more unintelligible than the conduct of a 
man of genuine feeling. He is known, for instance, 
to have been intimate, from time to time, with a 
goodly number of the sex. It is thence rashly in- 
ferred, that he has said the same things, and borne 
himself alike to all; whereas, in each case, the 
kind of feeling elicited, has been wholly distinct. 
Far more just would it be in the observer to ex- 
claim— 


How will he love, when the rich golden shaft 
Has killed the flock of all affections else 
That live in him! 


Toward one he has been drawn by mere intellec- 
tual sympathy ; another he has had it in his power 
essentially to aid, and she has awakened benevo- 
lence alone; while a third has a well established 
claim upon his allegiance by the bond of a calm 
and recognized friendship. 
stances has there existed that prevailing tender- 
ness, that sweet and earnest self-absorption which 
constitutes love. Persons of shallow feeling may 
find it very difficult to define their attachments. 
It is otherwise with the deep heart. When that 
is given up and its devotion truly reciprocated, 
there is manifest a quite peculiar and exclusive re- 
lation. Then breaks from the lips the confession 
of Ferdinand : 


“ For several virtues I have loved several women ,— 
Never one with so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she had, 

And put it to the foil ;"— 


Never one till now! now that I feel myself at 
home where I have been heretofore a stranger— 
now that I feel that “content so absolute,” that 
made the Moor long for death—now that love 
confirms itself,and no hesitancy or remorse pro- 
fanes the consecration that has been delayed only 
that it might be perfect! There is a vast deal of 
cant about loving but once. Romeo’s imaginary 
passion for Rosaline only served to make him 
aware of the capacity and needs of his affections. 
It was the vestibule which conducted him to the 
temple. He lingered there entranced awhile, but 
the moment a glimpse was afforded him of the 
sublime interior beyond, he passed onward with 
exultant tenderness. 

As we discover resemblances of face and cha- 
racter which make new acquaintance appear like 
old friends, so a single attribute in another often 
deludes us into believing in false prophets. The 
needs of the soul induce us sometimes to mistake 
the shadow for the substance, and the victims of 
“blind contact and the strong necessity of loving,” 
are as numerous as sands on the sea-shore. Our 
higher instincts, if obeyed, will seasonably eman- 
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cipate us from such fatal error, but not without 
suffering the imputation of fickleness. It is our 
better nature, not indecision of character, which 
thus forbids us “to drive liking tv the name of 
love.” Yet why should any but the devotees of 
vanity be disloyal?’ They stake nothing but a 
passing gratification, and can afford to-trifle ; but 
the rubicon of love once crossed, the wants of the 
heart once acknowledged, the slumber of deep af- 
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Anp so thou hast gone home! 
Gone to thy grave and shroud, 

Gone like the white sea foam, 
Gone like the evening cloud. 


Bright as an angel’s form 
Brief as a morning dream, 
A rainbow on the storm, 
Or bubble on the stream. 


Gone on the “ pale horse ”’—gone ! 
Gone to that ghostly shore, 

Where no red mornings dawn— 
Gone, gone for evermore! 


The sweet stars and sad moon 
Go down behind the sea, 

Day breaketh ! but not soon 
Shall, it awaken thee. 
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fections once broken, only imbecility or madness : 
can tamper with so vital an interest. Then we 
crave repose! We have grown utterly weary of | 
the “ weight of chance desires,” and shrink from 
“ unchartered freedom,” as from a solitary dungeon. 
Chastened by trial, revealed to ourselves by expe- 
rience, we pray only for a reality, an echo to our 
highest song, a mirror for our most individual 
thought, a serene haven for our restless aflections. 





GONE HOME. 


BY .3..Q- A... WOOD. 


Breaks not for thee the deep 
Glad purple of its beam— 

Thine is no breathing sleep, 
No tardy morning dream. 


For thou hast gone—gone home ! 
Gone to thy grave and shroud, 

Gone like the white sea foam, 
Gone like the evening cloud. 


The name we gave to thee, 

Of which thou seemed’st a part, 
Henceforth can only be 

A memory of the heart. 


A little sound—a sigh, 
Which utterance shall recall, 
The last light of thine eye, 
Thy pallor and thy pall. 





THE MOONLIT SEA. 
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Sort y along the moonlit sea, 

\ The light-winged breezes creep, 
, So low, so calm, so tranquilly, 
They lull the waves to sleep. 
And brightly too the evening star, 
Yet lingers in the West, 

’ And sheds its mellowed beams afar, 
Bright emblem of the blest. 
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While lightly glides our barque along, 
On voyage blithe and gay, 

Sweet songs and tales of olden days, 
Shall speed us on our way. 

Happy are we, without a care, 
With hearts as light and free, 

As the white foam that marks oar path, 
Along the moonlit sea. 
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GOSSIPING; OR, THE NEW CASHIER. 


BY ANNIE MIDDLETON. 


Ir was a charming day in the Indian Summer— 
all the more charming, perhaps, like a great many 
other agreeable things, from the force of contrast— 
for, it had been preceded by weeks of cold, rainy, 
uncomfortable weather. This said weather, how- 
ever, it cannot be den‘ed, put almanacs, wise 
heads, and every notable rule and saying proper 
on such occasions, completely at defiance—so 
utterly unreasonable, intrusive and out-of-place 
was its appearance. People shut their eyes as 
long as possible to the fact that it was cold 
and disagreeable, and persisted in sitting with open 
windows and fireless rooms, coughing, and hug- 
ging themselves up with the belief that soft, 
refreshing Summer showers, were falling without. 
The hopeful quoted again and again the old pro- 
verb, “ morning gray and evening red,”—I’ve for- 
gotten the rest, but n’:mporte—they had the 
morning gray (gray enough) to their heart’s 
content, but that the evening red, and the pleas- 
ant day which it would portend, followed, was 
unfortunately not the case. Miss Fanny May, 
who, in the most delicate of pink muslins 
and bewitching of long ringlets, with nothing but a 
cambric handkerchief thrown carelessly over her 
fair head, had tripped in to see her friend, Miss 
Lizzie Douglass, tripped back again with the 
sweet satisfaction of having a famous sore throat 
and most alarming cold for her trouble. And 


people groaning, and growling, banning the detest- 


able climate, of which the detestable weather was 
an inevitable consequence, and, banishing soft 
gales and bright skies and roses by universal 
consent and expectancy until next Spring, sct 
themselves seriously to putting up stoves, discuss- 
ing hats, cloaks, muffs and mantillas, and, with 
closed windows and bright fires, put the elements 
at defiance. 

And now this pleasant sunny day, like—-good lack 
for similies—like a sweet, familiar face in a crowd 
of strangers, like one melodious note amidst a crash 
of discord, like—I might better have said any 
agreeable and unexpected thing—had re-opened 
the windows, put out the fires, sent everybody 
with a whirl into the street, and given a Summer- 
like, careless, indolent, merry aspect to the whole 
town. The trees, to be sure, were leafless, the 
world of green things had shared the fate of 
everything earthly ; but the warm yellow sun- 
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shine streamed in a golden flood through the street. 
and all living things from the cat on the door-mat, 
with folded frame, winking eye and most comi- 
cally sleepy gravity, to the canary in the cage, 
making the air ring with his melody, were luxu- 
riating in it. There was an air of quiet gaiety 
and gentle bustle perceptible through the street. 

A group of laughing girls was bidding an ani- 
mated and protracted adieu over.a gate, not 
wholly unconscious of the regards of a little con- 
clave of budding lawyers stationed on the steps 
of an office across the way. Charlie Ingersol, the 
most mischievous of urchins, was careering around 
the garden-walk, and shouting, roaring and testi- 
fying his intense satisfaction in the noisiest man- 
ner, elevated on the shoulders of the most indulgent 
of grand-papas. Johnny Jay,the milk-man’s cart 
drawn by his old mare Sorrel, rolled at a most 
deliberate and orthodox pace up the street. Mag- 
nificent curtains, as they waved slowly to and fro 
in the soft breeze, displayed new plants, with their 
fragrant treasures. Children loitered and frolicked 
as they returned from school. Old Mr. Maine 
crawled feebly along enjoying almost as much as 
the youngsters the sunshine; and, lastly, who 
should come puffing and sailing around the corner, 
white hat, red face, spectacles, cane and all, but 
fat Mr. Day, the president of the bank? and who 
should he meet and nearly ansihilate with his 
bulky person by the encounter, but Mr. Lindsey, 
one of the directors? and what should they both do, 
but stop, shake hands violently, and stand talking 
for more than an hour on the stone steps of the 
building? Mr. Lindsey lived but a few doors 
from the bank, and his little daughter Maggie, who 
had been driving her hoop the live-long afternoon 
up and down the street, had at length grown 
weary, as well she might, and flung herself down 
on the steps at her father’s feet, waiting the ter- 
mination of his lengthened colloquy, to return 
home. To say that Maggie Lindsey was not 
tired as she sat listening to stock, per cent, and 
nobody knows what, would be to declare some- 
thing very questionable at the least, and if, instead 
of a nice little girl she had been a great rough 
boy, she would probably have announced this 
fatigue in the mostgyiolent and audacious manner. 
Yes—a boy would have gone up, sans ceremonie, 
seized his father’s hand, jerked it impatiently, beg- 
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ged him “to come,” and, at the failure of his 
entreaties, entertained himself by kicking his two 
good-for-nothing feet together and essaying to 
swing himself round by the hand, receiving prob- 
ably a fall and severe reprimand for his pains, 
displaying, by the whole proceeding, the tyrannical, 
contrary, impatient temper, natural to this species 
from baby-hood. But Maggie Lindsey, pretty 
little Maggie Lindsey, with her sweet, brown eyes, 
and bright, rosy, pleasant face, sat as quiet as any 
lamb, the large curls falling in luxuriant masses 
over her delicate arm as, leaning on it, she gazed 
with most child-like reverence and awe up in her 
father’s face. She at length received her reward, 
for they began to talk of something that did inter- 
est her, of the new cashier, Mr. Williams—her 
darling Frank Williams—who petted and played 
with her and whom she loved so dearly. Maggie 
did not lose a word of this. Her ears were wide 
open, as you may suppose. 

“ You like him, then?” said Mr. Lindsey. 

“Yes, very much, very much,” returned Mr. 
Day. “ And, by-the-by, Lindsey, it puzzles me 
to know how they could give him up at hag 

“ Ah! that was Bennett’s, the president’s doing.’”’ 

“ Why—what was the matter?” returned his 
interlocutor. 

“ The truth is,’ said Mr. Lindsey, with visible 
reluctance, “ it is a little bit of a secret, which, as 
I was his particular friend, Mr. Bennett—” 

“ Out with it, man,” interrupted his companion— 
“ ] won’t peach.’” 

“ It was thought-advisable to get him out of the 
way,” said Mr. Lindsey, “ for”—and then the two 
gentlemen descended the steps and began to walk 
slowly up and down, and Maggie heard at inter- 
vals as they passed by her—* unfortunate affair,” 
“before it proceeded farther?’ “found out,” 
“killed.” Little Maggie sat stupified with horror. 
Her dear Mr. Frank—no! her naughty Mr. 
Frank, for he had been doing something very 
wicked she was sure, and she would go home and 
tell her mother about it, right away, directly. 

So the child without waiting for her father, ran 
home in a most excited and agitated state, as fast 
as her feet could carry her. It was now quite 
dark, and had grown cold and chilly, as is common 
with the evenings at this season. ‘The birds had 
all been taken in, the cat had abandoned her 
lounge, belles and beaux all had vanished, and 
there was nobody in the street but quiet, middle- 
aged gentlemen, hurrying home through the dark- 
ening twilight to their tea. Mrs. Lindsey was 
sitting by the light of a grate fire which threw a 
warm pleasant glow around the room, when Mag- 
gie, her eyes nearly starting out of her head and 
her cheeks beaming with egcitement, came run- 
ning in. 

“Oh! mother,” she exclaimed, as she threw 
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herself into that lady’s arms, “ You don’t know 
what a wicked man, Mr. Frank Williams is.” 

“ Why, what do you mean, Maggie?” returned 
her mother, “ you are mistaken, he is a good man.” 

“No! he is wicked ; my father said so,” return- 
ed the child, and she then proceeded to retail to 
her mother all she had heard, until Mrs. Lindsey 
putting it together involuntarily and magnifying 
it, had transformed the peculiarly agreeable, hand- 
some, gentlemanly youth, with whom she had 
hitherto been so delighted, into something dread- 
ful, dark, mysterious—she scarcely knew what. 
She attempted to quiet Maggie, however ; told her 
it was “ nothing ;” “ she had not heard distinctly ;” 
which did no very great good, for, with a child’s 
quick penetration, she saw that her mother her- 
self did not believe what she said. Maggie was 
so distressed at these unhappy revelations concern- 
ing her favorite that she could not touch her bread 
and milk at tea, and sat with most preternaturally 
enlarged eyes and an unusually silent tongue, (for 
she was generally a great chatter-box,) till she 
was ‘aken to bed. The instant the door was 
closed upon her, Mrs. Lindsey, whose curiosity 
could be restrained no longer, turned to her hus- 
band and exclaimed :—* Well my dear what is 
this dreadful affair about poor Williams !” 

“What affair?” repeated her spouse, who, 
seated in a most delightfully comfortable chair, 
was solacing himself with a new review. “‘ What 
affair?” he repeated, looking at her from under 
his spectacles, in great astonishment. 

“ Why, you know as well asI do,” returned the 
lady, pettishly ; “ what you were talking to Mr. 
Day about, this afternoon.” 

The bank director gazed in still increasing 
wonder. 

“When Maggie was on the steps,” added his 
wife. 

“Oh!” said he, returning, with a low laugh, to 
his book, “ it was nothing.” 

“ Now you need not tell me so,” answered his 
wife, “it was something, and I insist upon know- 
ing what.” 

Mrs. Lindsey’s “insists” were by no means 
terrifying. He replied, therefore, quietly, “ My 
dear, it is impossible for me to tell you ; it was a 
secret confided to me.” 

Then there is something, thought she, trium- 
phantly, although silenced at the last speech. Mrs. 
Lindsey walked about the next day with the im- 
portant air of a person who had made a discovery. 
She looked preternaturally wise and fearfully 
solemn, even while washing the breakfast cups, 
and expiring with impatience for the arrival of 
the afternoon. She went over as soon after din- 
ner as it was decent, to pass it with her friend and 


neighbor, Mrs. Vernon. This lady had not been 
her friend and neighbor for so many years withou‘ 
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discovering the infallible signs and symptoms of a 
secret; so sat determined not to take the slight- 
est hint, or betray the least curiosity, being a very 
sure way, she very well knew, of nipping the 
intended: disclosure in the bud. She permitted 
Mrs. Lindsey to run on till she had exhausted 
herself, in such like truisms: “ How distressing it 
is to be deceived in any one you have respected 
and liked;” “ Well, truth, is stranger than fic- 
tion ;” “ What a world we live in ;” “ Certainly 
one learns new things every day ;” “I never was 
more surprised in all my life, than I was yester- 
day.” This looked like coming to the point, so 
Mrs. Vernon raised her eyes and began to appear 
interested. “ But,” said Mrs. Lindsey, drawing 
back herhead (as she perceived the movement) with 
no little dignity—* One must keep some things to 
one’s self.” Mrs. Vernon looked down again on 
her knitting, and began talking of indifferent mat- 
ters. Nothing could be more cunning. Piqued at 
her affected lack of curiosity, Mrs Lindsey, in a 
sort of spite, made the disclosure. 

«“ T can never look at him again without horror 
and disgust,” exclaimed Mrs. Vernon, after a mo- 
ment of breathless astonishment. ‘“ Who could 
believe it? Such an agreeable, handsome young 
man, but the devil knows well where to choose 
his servants.” 

“T really thought it was my duty to tell you,” 
continued Mrs. Lindsey, gratified beyond measure 
at the effect she had produced, “ for he has been 
so very polite you know, to your daughter Ger- 
trude, and now, of course—” 

“ Of course,” interrupted her friend, “ she shall 
have nothing more to say to him.” 

“ [ would not cut him dead, my dear,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lindsey, in some alarm, “ for nothing more 
of this is to come out, you understand. My hus- 
band, Mr. Day, and all of them, it appears, have 
determined to conceal it, and as the young man 
has behaved very well since his arrival here, we 
must on no account rake up this old matter.” 

“Oh! certainly ; I shall say nothing, you may 
depend upon it,” answered her companion, “ ex- 
cept to warn Gertrude, and insist upon her dis- 
couraging his attentions and treating him with 
great coolness. What can he have done!” she 
exclaimed after a moment’s pause. 

“ That is more than I can tell,” answered Mrs. 
Lindsey. ‘‘ The words certainly give one’s im- 
agination free scope. Ihave thought of everything, 
and really could not sleep last night for distress 
and fear. I imagined him gliding into the bank 
with false keys and shaded lantern, and perhaps 
setting fire to it afterward for the purpose of con- 
cealing his depredations; which, as we live so 
near, you know, would be anything but pleasant. 
Sometimes I think there were defaications in the 
accounts, and he threatened to kill Mr. Bennett, 
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who perhaps discovered it, if he betrayed him. 
Then again, I do not know but he das killed 
somebody.” 

Mrs. Vernon’s face reflected every variety of 
horror. 

“ There he is,” she almost shrieked, looking out 
of the window, “ he is coming here.” 

Both ladies rose hurriedly, the first impulse being 
to run and lock the door, but as Mr. Williams did 
not display any belligerent intention, but walked 
with a very quiet and composed air up the steps 
and rang, Mrs. Vernon contented herself with 
ordering the servant to say, that “* Miss Gertrude 
was engaged.” 

This proceeding occasioned no slight disap- 
pointment and surprise to both Mr. Williams and 
the lady of his love, who, with beating heart and 
blushing face, had from an upper window witnessed 
his approach. She had glanced in the glass to 
ascertain just how pretty she was looking—a pro- 
ceeding very natural to young ladies on such 
occasions—then stood awaiting momentarily a 
summons down. But she was deceived. The 
hall door closed, and the servant retreated again 
to her quarters. 

No message, book, or note—what could it 
mean ? 

“ Mamma,” she exclaimed, after waiting an 
impatient half hour for Mrs. Lindsey’s exit, 
“ Mr. Williams called here this afternoon, and 
was not admitted—what does it mean?” 

* Do not speak of him, my dear ;” returned her 
mother, with vehemence, “ wretch! that he is.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” answered her 
astonished auditor, a slight tremor in her voice 
betraying alone her agitation, for the darkened 
room concealed the pallid cheek, and wild, start- 
led expression in the soft, blue eye. Mrs. Vernon 
repeated the conversation which had just taken 
place, filling her daughter’s mind with the same 
mysterious, undefined suspicions which agitated 
her own, and concluded by commanding her not to 
glance, talk, or think anything more of Mr. Frank 
Williams. Nothing easier than a virtuous indig- 
nation, when one’s aflections are in no way 
interested in the victim of such an ostracism. 
Nothing more torturing than to add one’s mite of 
cgld words and glances, when o..e’s very heart is 
wrung with pity for the individual under such a 
ban. 

Nevertheless Miss Gertrude Vernon’s maidenly 
pride formed an impeunetrabie shield to the dis- 
play of the incredulity and sympathy which nestled 
so warmly around her heart. She “recked” 
therefore her mother’s “ rede.” 

Mr. Frank Williams, the victim of these ma- 
chinations, was one gf those universally popular and 
happily constituted characters who take every- 
where, with young and old, grave and gay. His 
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peculiarly fascinating exterior had, of course, some- 
thing to do with this, but, more than all, a never- 
ending flow of good spirits, and amiability, or 
suativeness, as phrenologists would term it, which 
possesses an irresistible attraction. All the world 
admire laughing rather than weeping philosophers 
—dquite a conclusive argument, I take it, that the 
world in general has rather more to weep than to 
laugh at itself. And we allare conscious how much 
easier it is to love even where there are great faults 
joined to a gay, frank, affectionate temper, than the 
impenetrable, reserved, and coldly correct being, 
who calls upon us for nothing either in the way 
of affection or sympathy. Good-humor, like a 
graceful manner, is something to everybody, and 
all things to some people, for none but a churl or 
misanthrope can withstand the kind eye, the 
readily extended hand, and invariably cordial, 
pleasant greeting. But this is a decided digression : 
to return to ourhero. This much vaunted quality 
made him play, romp, and make himself as ridi- 
culous as they could desire with children, just as he 
could listen with the most deferential and interest- 
ed attention, to the long, dull harangues, of their 
papas and mamas. 

His bow to his lady-love, Miss Gertrude Vernon, 
was the perfection of courtesy and grace, so it was 
to poor old Mr. Anderson, who sold books and 
pamphlets at the little shop, on the corner of the 
street. The very attendants at the large house 
where he boarded had wings when he was to be 
served. Yes, Mr. Frank Williams was, or rath- 
er had been, a universal favorite. But,lo! a won- 
drous change. The pleasurable flutter, agitation 
and smiles, which were wont to mark his approach 
at parties, all had disappeared, and in their place 
he beheld a sudden and ominous gravity and 
shrinking. Young ladies instead of being ‘‘ most 
happy,” were “ engaged,” or “ fatigued,” or “just 
going home,’ when he asked them to dance. 
Miss Cornelia Wendall no longer declared she 
could not think of singing without an accompani- 
ment, and glanced a pair of most coquettishly 
veautiful eyes, significantly at him, as she spoke. 
No! she did not accept them, when he tendered 
his services. The pretty widow, Mrs. Harcourt, 
no longer seized his arm and carried him off cap- 
tive, nolens volens, by way of shielding herself, as 
she protested, from the attacks of that insufferable 
bore, her sexagenarian adorer, Mr. Mills. A 
mama came up one evening, and absolutely took 
her daughter off without preface or apology, who 
was hesitating, blushing, and “ believing that her 
father was going home with her,’ when Mr. Wil- 
liams requested that honor. There was no more 
little suppers and delightful family dinners for 
him at Mrs. Lindsey’s, andgittle Maggie not only 
refused in the most dignified manner to be caress- 
ed and played with, but dashed over the other side 
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of the street, whenever she saw him coming, in evi- 
dent perturbation and alarm. The gay, merry, flat- 
tering world, had changed amazingly for Mr. Frank 
Williams ; “ nods and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 
all had vanished ; he began to doubt whether he 
was himself. To complete his desperation, the lady 
of his love had waned from timid delight to chill 
indifference, and from chill indifference to cold 
contempt, proposing in the full luxuriance of which 
last he received a most emphatic and indignant 
“No!” for histrouble. Mr. Williams now really 
longed to shoot himself, go to Texas, or do some- 
thing else mad and desperate. He confided some 
of his distressing sensations to his friend Mr. 
Lindsey, who confided them in his turn to his wife, 
and wondered what the deuce had got into people, 
particularly that silly little girl, Gertrude Vernon, 
for treating a fine, gentlemanly fellow, like Wil- 
liams, in such a scandalous manner. 

Mrs. Lindsey said nothing, but thought a great 
deal ; her woman’s heart failed within her for fear, 
and over her pillow that night flitted visions of 
suits for slander and defamation, courts and costs, 
mingled with those of a justly infuriated husband, 
and the new cashier’s handsome person extended 
at full length with his brains blown out. On con- 
sidering the matter the next day, however, there 
was a possibility that some one else might have 
done the mischief, and without betraying herself, 
she determined to proceed, in the most diplomatic 
manner possible, to the discovery of this fact. At 
a small party where Mr. Frank Williams was not, 
she seated herself by Mrs. Maxwell, a charming 
young married lady and friend of his, who had 
remained cordially true and kind amidst the volley 
of cold looks and icy greetings by which the 
unfortunate youth had been assailed. 

“What can be the reason,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lindsey, with a wonderfully ignorant and sympa- 
thizing air, “ why that agreeable young man, Mr. 
Williams, is not here to night ?” 

“ He was not invited,” replied her auditor, coldly, 
with most suspicious brevity. 

“ Not invited?” echoed Mrs. Lindsey, as if she 
really could not credit the full horror of the fact, 
of which, by-the-way, she was aware before. Her 
companion made no reply, and Mrs. Lindsey 
began on another tack. “I do not think he is as 
great a favorite, as when he first came here.” Still 
no answer, and Mrs. Lindsey, who did not find 
this “ monologueing,” particularly agreeable, turn- 
ed to her silent auditor, and exclaimeg: «“ What 
can be the reason ?” 

“I should imagine you would know, Mrs. Lind- 
sey,” answered the lady, at length with no little 


indignation, “for it was something that you told | 


Mrs. Vernon, and Mrs. Vernon told Mrs. Fisher, 
and Mrs. Fisher told her cousin Mrs. Wells, and 
she told Mrs. Davis, and she told—nobody knows 
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who ; suffice it to say, that every man, woman 
and child in this place, has heard the “ something,” 
and it is doing a very deserving young man incal- 
culable injury and ruining his prospects in every 
way.” 

«What will become of me?” thought Mrs. 
Lindsey, in an agony, as she walked home that 
night. “Oh! that treacherous Mrs. Vernon, 
when I told her in all friendliness too, entirely on 
her daughter Gertrude’s account, and she promis- 
ed me that she never would speak of it again!” 

Early the next morning she sallied into Mrs. 
Vernon’s and asked, with quivering lips and ashy 
cheek, whether she had mentioned “ that affair,” 
abeut Mr. Frank Williams, to any one. 

Her friend looked excessively frightened and 
silly herself for a moment or two, then acknow- 
ledged that she “ had spoken of it to Mrs. Fisher, 
but she was sure she had not told—she would go 
and see her without delay.” 

«“ But she has though,” replied Mrs. Lindsey, 
with the energy of despair: “ She told her cousin 
Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Wells told Mrs. Douglass, 
and Mrs. Douglas told Mrs. Davis, and it is all 
over town.” 

Nothing except Mrs. Lindsey’s consternation, 
could equal Mrs. Vernon's. Buta drowning man 
catches at a straw. 

“There may be some mistake,” she replied, 
“at ull events I'll go and see Mrs. Fisher this 
afternoon.” 

“How could you, Mrs. Fisher,” began Mrs. 
Vernon, “tell that affair about Mr. Williams, 
which I confided to you, under the strictest injunc- 
tions of secresy ?” 

Mrs. Fisher looked up at the ceiling, down on 
the floor, and out of the window, and gathering 
courage, doubtless, from the survey of these pros- 
pects, said, in a faltering tone, “ that she had only 
told her cousin Mrs. Wells, who was very prudent, 
and never mentioned anything.” 

“But she has not been prudent this time,” 
answered Mrs. Vernon, with no little acrimony, 
“for she has told Mrs. Douglas, who has told 
Mrs. Davis, who informed the whole town, | 
imagine, for every body knows it.” 

Not half an hour had elapsed before Mrs. 
Fisher’s hat and cloak were on, and she was in 
Mrs. Well’s parlor. 

“ Lucey,” she exclaimed, when she met her 
cousin, “ how could you tell anybody what I told 
you about Mr. Frank Williams? I certainly 
thought that in mentioning a thing to you I was 
safe—I would no sooner have trusted it to a dumb 
woman—what possessed you to tell this?” 

“I did not exactly tell it,’ answered Mrs. 
Wells, with a crimson face, “ or rather, 1 had no 
idea of betraying confidence. Mrs. Douglas said 
something, from which I had no doubt that she 
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knew all about it, and answering her with this 
idea, of course very innocently, made in some 
measure the disclosure ; then concluded it would 
be more prudent to tell her all and bind her to 
secrecy.” 

“ Which she has not kept,” said Mrs. Fisher, 
“ for she has told Mrs. Davis, who has told the 
whole town, I suspect, for everybody knows it, and 
it is making a great deal of trouble.” 

“I am very sorry,” answered Mrs. Wells; 
“What can I do? Shall I go and see Mrs. 
Douglas?” 

“ Yes, by all means ; put on your things now, 
and then come to our house and tell me what she 
says,” replied her cousin. 

Mrs. Wells was a timid woman, and it took her 
some time to broach the subject. 

“You remember what I told you about Mr. 
Williams?” she said, at length, in alow, confused 
tone. 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Douglas, with the most 
composed air in the world. 

“ Did you ever tell any one—Mrs. Davis?” 
stammered poor Mrs. Wells, feeling like the vic- 
tim herself. 

“ No!” answered Mrs. Douglas, “ Mrs. Davis 
told me.” 

“Ts it possible?” 
ed surprise. 


said her auditor, in a delight- 
“ How did she hear it?” 

“ It was the same story ; it all came from Mrs. 
Lindsey,” answered her friend. ‘She told Mrs. 
Allan, who told Mrs. Johnson, who told Mrs. 
White, who told Mrs. Davis, and she told me.” 

“ Indeed!” said Mrs. Wells, with an astonished 
expression of countenance peculiar to herself; 
** Indeed!” 

What a racing and chasing was there that live- 
long afternoon about “ that affair” of Mr. Frank 
Williams. What a commotion in eight or ten 
feminine hearts (married ones! too) of which he 
was most unwittingly the cause. Purple, brown, 
and stone-colored cloaks were dodging each 
other in all directions, and after explanations and 
re-explanations by scores, every body shook their 
hands free of the matter, voting that Mrs. Lindsey 
was the guiliy person,on whom retribution should 
fall. She (unfortunate woman) was sitting quietly 
at home in pleasing ignorance cf al this commo- 
tion, when Mrs. Vernon, witna pecu.ariy pursea- 
up expression of countenance came in. Never 
since the memory of man, or woman either, had 
her friend and neighbor looked so awfully solemn 
and rigidly severe. Mrs. Lindsey had not heart 
or voice enough to bid her “ good-eveuing ;” she 
merely motioned her to a seat, and gazing stead- 
fastly at her, waited for her to begin. : 

“ T am surprised, Mirs. Lindsey,” at length said 
the lady,‘ at your attacking me with making pub- 


lic that story about Mr. Williams, when you have 
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informed everybody else of it, as well as myself.” 
Still, Mrs. Lindsey said nothing; she merely 
looked for a farther explanation. 

* You told Mrs. Allan,” said her companion in 
reply to the look, “and she told Mrs. Johnson, 
and—” 

“T told Mrs. Allan?” gasped Mrs. Lindsey, at 
length ; “‘ I never told any one but you.” 

«“ What! not one Sunday, coming from church? ” 

A sudden light glanced upon poor Mrs. Lindsey. 

“ But I did not tell her anything,” answered she ; 
“T merely hinted at something.” 

“Well! that is the amount of it,’ said her 
friend ; “it is a hint at something with all of us, 
and none of us know what it means ; and I, for 
my part, am inclined to think the whole affair is 
but a child’s nonsense, magnified by a very timid, 
nervous woman.” 

And with this neighborly speech upon her lips, 
Mrs. Vernon departed. This was by no means 
the last of Mrs. Lindsey’s troubles that evening, 
for her lord and master came home at nine o’clock 
in a towering passion about the same matter. It 
appeared that on being interrogated by Mr. Frank 
Williams as to the cause and occasion of the 
offence he appeared to have given people in gene- 
ral, his friend, Mr. Maxwell, had told him hon- 
estly that it was something which came through 
Mrs. Lindsey, which she had heard (she believed) 
from her husband ; and what the “ something” 
was, she nor nobody else knew. Convinced that 
there was some mistake, for Mr. Williams was not 
apt to suspect his friends, and Mr. Lindsey he 
knew was his friend, he hastened to that gentle- 
man and asked an explanation. For a moment 
Mr. Lindsey was bewildered ; he was as ignorant 
as Williams himself; but a thought of Maggie and 
his wife’s suspicions on that evening flashed across 
him. 

“My dear fellow,” he exclaimed, “I am dis- 
tressed to death that this has happened. I under- 
stand perfectly what it is; all nonsense—silly wo- 
men, silly women.” 

And he raced home, leaving his auditor, i” possi- 
ble, more astonished than he had found him. Mr. 
Lindsey was really furious, and his meditations on 
the way home as to all Williams had suffered in 
consequence of his wife’s gossip did not serve to 
calm his feelings. 

« And so, my dear,” said he, ashe dashed into 
the room, “ you’ve been making a pretty dish for 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Lindsey heard in silence, while her spouse 
walked up and down the room wondering how 
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women came to be such fools and his wife such a 
particular one, wishing their tongues were in the 
charge of a personage not to be named to “ ears 
polite,” and concluded by striding up to his terrified 
help-mate, and asking her “ what he was to say to 
Mr. Williams, for all her confounded nonsense ? ” 

“But he has done something dreadful; you 
know he has,” she sobbed, at length, by way of a 
palliation. 

“What do you mean?” said her husband, 
sternly. 

“ You told Mr. Day, yourself,’ she continued, in 
an agony of tears. 

“ Yes, I told him,” replied her husband, “ that 
Mr. Bennett’s silly daughter chose to fall in love 
with Williams, and as her flame evidently was 
not returned, her father was very glad of an 
opportunity of getting him out of the way, be- 
fore the girl made a fool of herself. This was 
confided to me as a secret, which was the reason | 
did not tell you at the time, for I know very 
well what a secret is in the hands of a woman— 
the whoie race—even my little Maggie, can keep 
nothing to herself.” 

In spite of this taunting speech, his tone soft- 
ened, and Mrs. Lindsey gained courage. 

“| am very sorry, my dear,” said she, “ that | 
have made so much mischief, but there is no use 
groaning over itnow. I'll endeavor to mend it 
as far as possible. T’li tell every body that it was 
a mistake of mine, and take the blame on my 
own unfortunate shoulders ; besides saying every- 
thing necessary and appropriate to Mr. Williams 
himself.” 

A week from that night did Mrs. Lindsey make 
as many graceiui and apologetic remarks as she 
could well muster to Mr. Frank Williams, and 
little Maggie shower down kisses and tears in- 
numerable on his cheeks. He went from there to 
a party where all the young ladies in town lav- 
ished on him their brighest smiles and most par- 
ticular attentions ; not omitting even Miss Gertrude 
Vernon, whose lovely blue eyes followed him with 
such a bewitching and bewildering interest that he 
couid not forbear whispering :— 

“ You'll uot refuse to permit me to escort you 
home ?” 

* Certainly not, Mr. Williams,” she replied, 
with a blush and a smile. 

“ Never, never, will 1 repeat anything that I 
hear again,” was Mrs. Lindsey’s concluding ex- 
clamation that evening—* particularly to that 
good-for-nothing Mrs. Vernon,” she added men- 
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¢ From simple causes great effects may rise— 
A life embittered by half-uttered lies. 
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*“T tell the tale, as ’twas told to me.” 
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“ Seek we thy once loved home ? 
The hand is gone that cropped its flowers : 
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And should we thither roam, 
Its echoes, and its empty tread, 
Would sound like voices from the dead!” 
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Ir was yet early morning on a clear bright day in 
the latter part of October. Like a huge ball of 
fire, the sun floated in a gorgeous sea of golden- 
tinted clouds, on the verge of the Eastern sky, nor 
yet had power to dispel the feathery frost so grace- 


of the white man. Close upon the borders of the 
forest, and at a considerable distance from the 
others, stood one of these dwellings. The sap yet 
oozed from the overjutting extremities of the logs, 
and the still green moss, clinging to the rough 
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fully drooping from every shrub—nestling deep in 
the hearts of the warm-tinted Autumn flowers, and 
powdering, as with pearls, the magnificent forest 
robe which nature wears, ere she sinks into the 
arms of hoary Winter. The birds, “ for all their 
feathers were a-cold,” shook their bright wings, 
calling to each other briskly from the gemmed 
tree-tops, as if taking into consideration the pro- 


priety of an immediate flight to a more genial ° 


clime. The crow cut the air lazily with his black 
wing, and the provident squirrel leaped from tree 
to tree, or whisked through the “ chill leaves,” 
searching for his Winter hoard. Now end then a 
deer came bounding through the thicket, with head 
erect and dilated nostrils, snuffing the pure morn- 
ing air—or, followed by the doe and graceful 
fawn, bent his nimble steps to the banks of the 
Quinebaug, which, like a blade of silver, cut in 
twain the smooth verdant meadow. 

It was indeed a lovely scene, the one I would 
fain deseribe—a scene fresh, as it were, from the 
hands of the great Creator ; for, until within a few 
years antecedent to the date of my story, no foot 
but the Indian’s had ever pressed this pleasant 
vale. Nearly two hundred years have rolled 
away since the events I am about to relate, and 
although beautiful villages and towns, thrifty ma- 
nufactories, and space-conquering rail-roads now 
adorn and improve the neighborhood of this gentle 
stream, this legend has still been preserved. It 
has survived even the memory of the fierce tribes 
who there once held sway ! 

Blended with the music of the birds came the 
cheerful stroke of the woodman’s axe—unwonted 
sound amid those noble old trees; and at a little 
distance the blue smoke vaulting into the air from 
half a dozen rude log-huts, denoted the presence 
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; stepped out on the crisped grass. 
5 a moment to the regular stroke of the axe, and 
? casting a look at the sun, now half an hour upon 





bark, now glittering in all its frosty beauty, indi- 
cated its recent build. The house stood upon a 
gentle swell of land, sloping gradually down to 
the banks of the river. The taste of the owner 
had carefully spared a few of the largest trees, and 
in some places shady clumps of four or five were 
left standing. On the Southern side, between the 
freshly hewn stumps stood shocks of ripe golden 
corn and piles of bright yellow pumpkins. 

The door of this rustic dwelling was partly 
open, disclosing a neatly sanded floor, with a table 
set out in the centre, already spread for breakfast. 
Occasionally the figure of a female passed across 
the apartment, and at length approaching the door 
After listening 


his course, she took down a small horn which 
hung suspended over the door, and applying it to 
her lips, blew a few soft notes, which, gentle as 
they were, echo again and again caught up, send- 
ing back the strains upon the pure morning air, now 
near, now mellowed by distance, and again repeat- 
ed with startling clearness. In a few moments the 
sound of the axe no longer cleft the air. A merry 
whistle was heard, and the figure of the woodman 
emerged from the forest; a tall, athletic fellow, 
with a fine, open countenance, though somewhat 
embrowned by toil and exposure. No sooner did 
he appear upon the clearing, brushing with rapid 
strides through the bushes and tall rank weeds 
which skirted the wood, than the young female, 
lifting to her arms a lovely boy, seemingly about a 
year old, tripped lightly forth to meet him. The 
father extended his arms, and the little fellow, 
laughing and cooing, bounded into them, and was 


placed in triumph upon’ the brawney shoulder 
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her husband, looked up affectionately into his face, 
as she said: 

“ You are not hungry this morning, George, or 
you would not have forgotten my nice Indian cakes 


so long! 

“ Not hungry, Ruth! See if I don’t do them 
justice! But I had a tough old oak to master ; 
however, it has given me a glorious appetite ; so 
come along, master Neddy ; let’s show mother 
what trencher men we are !” 

And now tossing and catching the delighted 
child in his arms, they reached the cottage. A 
breakfast which might have tempted more fastidious 
appetites was soon placed upon the table. Smok- 
ing corn-bread ; fish, fresh from the cool depths 
of the river; potatoes, white and mealy, witha 
pitcher of rich milk, completed the morning repast. 

An hour was passed in pleasant chat; then 
taking a couple of pails and filling them from the 

clear sparkling brook which gurgled so merrily a 

few rods from the door, and bringing in an armful 
{ of finely-split wood, George Grafton, kissing his 
) wife and babe, once more set forth for the forest. 
The little household was soon again in order, 

the breakfast dishes washed and arranged upon 
| the glittering shelves, and then lulling her babe to 
/ sleep, Ruth placed him in a fragrant cradle, formed 
of the tender branches of the sassafras inter- 
: 
| 
) 








twisted ; and drawing to her side a small spinning 
wheel, as her slender fingers nimbly plied the dis- 
taff, she accompanied its busy hum with a song of 
her own dear land, “ merrie England.” 

A fair and delicate creature was the wife of the 
sturdy woodman—all too delicate, it would seem, 
for the trials and privations she must necessarily 
endure ; and however the hand of love might scat- 
{ ter the roses, they could not entirely overcome the 
roughness of the path she had chosen. Yet a hap- 

pier wife and mother than Ruth Grafton did not 
exist within the then dominions of his majesty, 
Charles II. 

The ballad she had unconsciously chosen was 
one she had often sang in the halls of her father, 
and as, by strong and beautiful chords, which even 
a breath may thrill, music links our hearts with 
scenes of past delight, so did this simple air waft 
the thoughts of Ruth back to her native land— 
bringing vividly before her the forms of the loved 
ones whom she might never meet again—the fa- 
ther, the mother, the cherished sister—dear ones 
she had left to follow to the new world that one 
still dearer! Insensibly her voice became hushed, 
and although she continued her employment it 
was mechanical, for her thoughts were far, far 
away. 

From this pleasing revery she was startled by 
the sound of footsteps hastily approaching the 
' house, and the next moment, panting for breath, 
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bling in every limb, a young Indian maid rushed 
through the door, which she instinctively closed 
behind her; and then casting an imploring look 
upon Ruth, gazed eagerly around, as if seeking 
some place of concealment; but ere the latter 
could recover from the surprise caused by her sud- 
den entrance, the girl had fled into the little room 
adjoining, and hastily concealed herself under the 
bed, the covering of which swept down to the floor. 

Hardly had she done so, when the door was 
thrust violently open, and a tall, hideous savage 
leaped within. One hand grasped the handle of 
the tomahawk—the other, with ravenous fingers, 
extended as if about to catch some object, in search 
of whom his eye-balls glared fiercely around. Not 
seeing his victim, his glance fell upon Ruth, who, 
pale and motienless with terror, had not moved. 
Striding toward her with angry gesticulations, he 
demanded the girl. But the generous nature of 
Ruth for a moment overcame her fears, and she 
resolved, if possible, to rescue the wretched vic- 
tim. She, therefore, shook her head, and then 
pointed to the opposite wood, as if to signify that 
the object of his search had fled in that direction. 
It was a futile attempt, for the wily savage at once 
detected her motive. 

“The young squaw of Ma-cha-ta-he is in the 
cabin of the pale-face!” he exclaimed. “ Speak, 
then, that he may take his own and go.” 

Again Ruth shook her head. 

“Ugh! The knife of Ma-cha-ta-he wants 
blood. See!” And drawing forth the glittering 
weapon, he poised it above the head of the sleeping 
babe! Well did he know where to touch the 
heart of the mother! With a piercing scream, 
Ruth now threw herself upon her knees, arid bend- 
ing over the cradle to shield her treasure, raised 
her arm to avert the dreadful blow. 

“Speak, then—speak !” cried the savage, furi- 
ously brandishing the knife,“ where is the squaw ?” 

Ruth pointed convulsively to the bed ! 

In another moment, with the leap of some fero- 
cious beast, the Indian had entered the sleeping 
room. But his victim had already come forth 
from her hiding-place, and with her arms folded 
over her bosom, calmly awaited her doom. Seiz- 
ing her by her long black hair, her captor dragged 
her ruthlessly along toward the outer door. As 
she passed the almost fainting Ruth, the girl bent 
her large black eyes upon her with such an expres- 
sion of agony and reproach, that the heart of the 
former sank within her. 

“ Oh, spare her ! spare her!” she shrieked. 

She could no more, for scarcely had they crossed 
the threshold, when a dull, heavy stroke, reached 
herear. Too well she knew its fatal import! There 
was a faint cry, a groan, and then all was still ! 
When Ruth dared again to raise her eyes, she saw 
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the Indian fastening the reeking scalp to his belt, 
and then spurning the body of his victim with his 
foot, he uttered a low guttural laugh, and strode 
off in the direction of the little setthkement beyond. 

As soon as she could sufficiently compose her- 
self, Ruth arose and, taking the boy in her arms, 
fled, with what speed her trembling limbs would 
allow, from the awful scene. Guided by the 
sound of the axe, she soon reached the side of her 
husband ; but here nature gave way, and she sank 
down at his feet in a swoon. When at length, 
consciousness was restored, she related the tragic 
tale, and together they returned to the house. 
Brightly the rays of the sun broke through the 
gay foliage of the large old oak which stood 
beside the cottage door, and with every breath of 
wind quivered like stars upon the upturned face 
of the silent dead! Too fair a day for so foul a 
deed. 

Lifting the body of the poor Indian in his arms, 
Mr. Grafton bore it into the house, and then took 
his way across the clearing, to learn, if possible, 
from the neighbors, more of this strange deed. 
They had seen the Indian pass, but he made no 
stop, nor spoke to any one. Hoping the friends 
of the unfortunate might yet seek her, they did not 
commit her body to the earth until the third day. 
They then made her a grave in the centre of a 
little clump of pines, near the borders of the river, 
and thither the remains were solemnly borne, 
‘followed by each person composing the little set- 
tlement. 

Months passed away—the snows of Winter 
yielded to the genial influence of Spring, nor yet 
a clue to trace the murderous deed. At length a 
party of Indians visited the settlement. They 
came in friendly spirit, bringing with them various 
articles of traffic, besides small gifts of shells and 
wampum. They strolled about from house to 
house, apparently much delighted with all they 
saw, and at the ready sale their articles met with. 
At length three or four of them appeared at the 
door of Mr. Gratton, the sight of whom caused 
Ruth to shudder, bringing before her so vividly 
the dreadful scene she had witnessed. But she 
received them very kindly, bought all their baskets 
and brooms, and then set before them the best her 
larder afforded. While employed in doing justice 
to the good cheer, another Indian entered, and 
addressed the party with hurried and angry gesti- 
culations, pointing significantly at Ruth, a scowl 
of bitter hate contracting his features, and then to 
the little grove of the dead! They all instantly 
arose and left the house, nor took the money 
which Ruth had paid them, and one by one fol- 
lowed their leader to the grave of the murdered 
girl. 

They walked several times around it, convers- 
ing in low subdued tones—then leaving the spot, 
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they joined their companions, and the whole party 
silently took their departure from the village. 

The dreadful look which the savage had cast 
upon her Ruth could not forget—it haunted her 
continually—night and day it was before her, and 
in spite of her usual firmness of character, and the 
arguments of her husband, a presentiment of evil 
fastened itself upon her. This was strengthened 
by the report of an old Indian, who frequently vis- 
ited the settlement. He warned Ruth that the 
tribe to whom the unfortunate girl belonged, hav- 
ing heard all the particulars of that dreadful deed, 
had sworn vengeance upon her for yielding up the 
victim to the infuriate destroyer. With an In- 
dian, hospitality is inviolable. And they, there- 
fore, looked upon Ruth as cowardly and base, not 
to have suffered death itself, rather than to have 
betrayed the helpless stranger who sought protec- 
tion under her roof. ; 

It seems strange that after hearing this, and 
well aware of the revengeful nature of the Indians, 
Mr. Grafton should not have taken some speedy 
measures to avert the threatened danger, and by 
removing to a distance not only have restored his 
wife’s peace of mind, but secured her safety. Yet 
of a sanguine, fearless temperament, he looked 
upon the whole as an idle alarm. He was rapidly 
clearing away his beautiful farm, and the little 
colony, now increased to some twenty families, 
were all prosperous—all doing well. As much as 
he loved his wife, it seemed rather a crazy deed 
to fly from a spot so thriving and fertile, merely for 
a woman’s whim and an old Indian’s story. And 
as month after month went peacefully by, he soon 
ceased to think of it altogether. Ruth never spoke 
of it, but he might have read it in her pale cheek 
and in the nervous tremor which shook her deli- 
cate frame, at any sudden noise, or whenever any 
of the tribes appeared within the settlement, symp- 
toms plainly denoting that her fears at least were 
by no means lessened. 

Two years rolled away. The spot where the 
remains of the poor girl reposed, had been several 
times visited by small parties of Indians ; but they 
could not be prevailed upon to enter the house, or 
even to halt at the village. They brought with 
them no articles of merchandize, but, on the con 
trary, appeared to shun all intercourse with the 
settlers, and as soon as their ceremonies to the 
dead were rendered they would silently stalk from 
the spot, and plunging into the forest were soon 
lost in its profundity. 

The morning of a pleasant day in June found 
Ruth and her husband seated at breakfast, and 
master Edwin, now a fine boy of four, also pro- 
moted to a high seat by the side of his father. 
As Grafton looked forth, from the open door of the 
cottage, upon the richly cultivated acres now 
spread out on either side, some covered with luxu- 
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riant crops of rye, others with standing rows of 
fine green corn, their silken tassels glittering in the 
sun and dew, here a spot white with the fragrant 
buckwheat, while little piles of freshly-mown grass 
dotted the beautiful meadow in front, his heart 
swelled with gratitude and love. 

He had not observed it, but Ruth was unusually 
pale and dejected ; her hand trembled as she pour- 
ed the rich cream into the cup, and in passing it to 
her husband shook so violently, that a portion of 
the contents deluged the snowy white tabie-cloth. 
Occasionally her glance would rest upon her child, 
and then upon the cheerful happy countenance of 
her husband, and as she did so, she closed her eye- 
lids nervously, as if striving to crush with their 

long silken lashes the tears which rose unbidden. 
| Grafton finished his breakfast, and then, for the 
first time, noticed the abstraction of his wife, and 
that hey plate remained untouched before her. 

“ Why, Ruth,” he exclaimed, tenderly regarding 
her, “ you look pale ; what is the matter?” 

“ Oh nothing, George ; I am a little nervous, I 
believe, this morning,” answered Ruth. 

“T am glad it is nothing more serious,” replied 
her husband, “ for I am obliged to go over to the 
other side of the river this morning upon business.” 

“ Not to-day, George. Oh say not to-day!” in- 
terrupted Ruth. 

«“ Yes, my love, to-day. Weare to make a sur- 
vey for a new township, and I must be there.” 

“ Oh, don’t go to-day, George!” entreated Ruth, 
placing her hand upon the arm of her husband, as 
he stepped over the door-stone. “Don’t! I have, 
I am ashamed to tell you, but I had a dreadful 
dream last night—dreadful! I cannot shake off 
its gloomy influence even yet, George. I feel as if 
some terrible thing was about to happen,” she 
added shuddering, as she spoke. 

“ Nonsense, dear Ruth! I thought you had 
long ago conquered such foolish fears. What can 
happen?” 

“ George—the—-the Indians !”’ faltered Ruth. 

“The Indians!” exclaimed Grafton, “ why, 
my dear, we have nothing to apprehend from them ; 
all the neigboring tribes are very friendly to the 
whites, and even should they come upon us, our 
settlement is now strong enough to resist them. 
No, no, Ruth; no fear from the Indians ; they like 
to traffic with us too well.” 

“ Then take the boy with you!” said Ruth, the 
calmness of despair, settling upon her features. 

“ What, take little Edwin! No, no; he will 
prove a doughty champion against the iavisible 
foe,” replied George, laughing. “ But as you do not 
really appear well, I will call as I go along and 
send Susan Graves to spend the day with you. I 
shall be home very early; so kiss me, Ruth, and 
here Edwin,” he added, lifting the child in his 
arms, “I will cut a switch from the alder tree, 
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that you may be very valiant in defence of your 
mother. The grass-hoppers, the beetles, and 
may-hap the hornets may storm the house ; so be a 
little man, and fight bravely.” 

Ruth forced a smile, as stie bade her husband 
good-bye, watched him until a rise of ground hid 
him from her view, and then clasping her child to 
her bosom, she sat down and wept bitterly. Re- 
membering at length, that her husband had pro- 
mised to send herfriend Susanto keep her company, 
and ashamed to be found weeping for no other 
cause than her own gloomy fancies, she hastily 
bathed her eyes, and then for some time busied 
herself in her domestic duties. But hour after 
hour passed away, and her friend did not appear. 
As the day wore on, however, the heart of Ruth 
grew lighter, and placing her chair just within the 
door, she amused herself in assisting little Edwin 
to build a mimic sloop, which his father had pro- 
mised to launch for him on the silvery waters of 
the Quinebaug. 

Suddenly her work fell from her hands; her 
strong gaze fastened upon the little clump of pines: 

“Oh, ma’ma, ma’ma, look!” cried Edwin, 
clapping his little hands for joy, “ look ma’ma ; the 
Indians!” 

The sound of his childish voice aroused Ruth. 

“Fly, my darling boy!” said she, in a husky 
voice, “ fly! quick, quick !” 

“ G» away from ma’ma! No, no,” cried the boy ; 
“Edwin wants to see Indians. Edwin loves 
squaw!” 

“ Mind me ;” cried Ruth, placing her clammy 
hand upon the head of her child ; “ Kiss me, Edwin, 
and instantly be gone! Do as [ bid you! Oh, God 
my dream—my dream !” she murmured, in agony 
of spirit. 

But the boy only clung the more closely to her, 
resolutely refusing to leave her. 

A number of Indians now turned from the grove 
and rapidly drew near the house. Ruth saw them 
approach ; she turned her eyes in the direction she 
might hope to see her husband appear. Alas! poor 
wife, he was some miles distant! She could dis- 
cern the hay-makers at work in the fields adjoining 
the village, and the breeze wafted their merry 
voices to her ear, but she—she was alone! Poor, 
poor Ruth! 

Seeing her, the Indians, with a half suppressed 
yell of triumph, hastened their speed. Ruth closed 
the door, and her trembling fingers vainly sought 
to draw the bolt. Nearer, nearer, came the heavy 
tramp ; the door was violently burst open, and her 
arm grasped by a hideous savage so tightly, that it 
seemed as if his iron fingers had crushed apart the 
tender flesh, and, fiend-like, pressed the bone. 
Their eyes met. Ruth knew him to be the same 
whose demoniacal look had so long haunted her. 

Alarmed at the grim countenances of the sava- 
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ges, little Edwin now screamed, and hid his face 
in his mother’s robe. 

Unhappy child! He saw not the glittering 
tomahawk as it descended upon his helpless head — 
his innocent blood gushing up, even into the face 
of the wretched mother. In her despair she was 
dumb. No sound escaped her lips ; she knew her 
hour had come, and sinking upon her knee, 
she kissed the mangled body of her slaughtered 
babe. 

Her calmness appeared to arouse the fierce pas- 
sions of the Indians still more. The same cruel 
hand now seized her by her long flowing tresses, 
and jerked her violently from the floor, then push- 
ing her over the threshold, he dragged her roughly 
on toward the pine grove. Arrived there, he 
threw her fiercely down upon that lone grave—the 
grave which poor Ruth with her own hands had 
taken so much pains to adorn, and around which 
she had constructed a fragrant hedge of the wild 
red rose. 

They then formed a circle and danced wildly 
around her, hooping and yelling in the most dis- 
cordant manner, nor yet did they allow their pas- 
sions to exceed their cunning ; for aware of the 
danger of any clamorous exhibition of their sav- 
age joy, all passed in a subdued manner, the very 
effort to repress their exultation only rendering 
their contortions ten-fold more horrible. This 
done, each one advanced separately, and in a few 
words addressed the remains of the maiden, now 
mouldering away beneath the sod, as if still in 
life ; telling her she must be angry no more, that 
they now sent her a woman of the pale faces, to 
wait upon her in the land of the Great Spirit, to 
cook her venison, to parch her corn, and to bring 
her waterefrom the spring. Ruth by this time had 
raised herself upon her knees, folded her arms 
nieekly over her bosom, and casting her eyes to 
heaven, her lips moved in prayer. The tomahawk 
flashed brightly in the sun as the Indian whirled it 
twice or thrice around her pale uplifted brow. The 
death blow descended, and her pure spirit was 
released, 





Mr. Grafton was detained several hours later 
than he expected. The sun had already sunk 
behind the hills, and silvery twilight shed its holy 
beauty over the scene ere he reached the neigh- 
borhood of the happy home he had left in the 
morning. As he cleared the little hillock, which 
had shut him out from the last fond gaze of poor 
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Ruth, he commenced singing a lively air, which 
had never failed of bringing both wife and child 
to meet him. Fleetly galloped his horse over the 
dew-spangled turf, while Carl gamboled joyously 
incompany. Stillno Ruthappeared Ashe drew 
nearer, and could perceive the house door stood 
open, one fear only seized his mind—that she was 
sick, and too unwell to come forth. 

“ Yes, poor girl, she must be sick!” he exclaim- 
ed, “she is doubtless lying down!” and he now 
urged his horse more swiftly forward. 

The dog who had bounded on some rods in 
advance, now suddenly stopped, and uttered a low 
whine—a tremor shook his frame, and then plant- 
ing his fore-feet firmly before him, he threw back 
his head, and a long dismal how! burst forth. He 
had scented the blood-tainted air. 

“ Why Carl, Carl, what now, old fellow?” said 
Grafton, as he rapidly passed him. Then again 
the dog leaped forward, and rushed wildly toward 
the house, as if determined to be the first to dis- 
cover the murderous deeds there done. Another 
long piteous cry, wailed from the throat of the 
faithful animal. 

Alarmed at the strange behavior of Carl, Mr. 
Grafton now sprang from his horse, and calling the 
name of his wife hurried to the house. Horror ! 
He sees the grass dabbled with blood. Blood— 
blood—every where—on the ground—on the door- 
stone ! 

“Spare me, oh God!” groaned the agonized 
husband and father. 

He enters his dwelling; the silence of death 
reigns within its walls. His foot touches some 
yielding substance. Alas! unhappy man: it is 
the mangled body of his child! But where is 
Ruth? 

“ Ruth!” he hoarsely cried,“ Ruth!” Ha! is 
she not here? Has she too been slain? Wretch 
why, oh, why did Lieave her? Perhaps she has 
fled—what, fled, and left our sweet babe behind ! 
Forgive me, oh spirit of my angel wife!” exclaim- 
ed Grafton, for he then felt she was indeed no 
more, or why did that little corse so coldly lie 
there. 

At this moment another howl from Carl, but 
more distant, fell upon his ear. Guided by the 
sound he reached the fatal spot. 

It were a vain attempt to portray the agony, 
the despair of the stricken man. His feelings 
were known only to himself and to his God, in 
whose tender compassion and love, we may hope 
he found that consolation, which no earthly power 
could grant. 


The eye is the window of the soul—useful to see through both from within and without. 
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THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


BY MRS. 


Tury crossed my path, two opening buds— 


The one a Lily with a cheek of snow, 
A pearly forehead and soft curls 

Of golden brightness ;—the other 

A bloming Rose, with ruby lips 

That opened ever with a smile; 

Her flowing hair of jetty black 
Clustering in soft shining ringlets 

On her white neck, and eyes whose dark 
And dreamy depth were half concealed 
Beneath their drooping curtains. One 
Laid her hand upon her bosom, 

Threw back her waving curl and raised 
Her deep blue eyes to heaven, watching 
Aisilver cloud with gold-tipped wings, 
That moved in graceful folds across 
The azure pathway, while a light, 

Not quite a smile lay on her lip, 

And tinged her pale cheek with its glow. 
The other— bright cherub beauty— 

She had knelt upon the velvet, 

Downy bed of a moss-rose, laid 

One hand upon the yielding turf, 

And pointed with the other down 

To where a tiny bumming bird 

Had nestled, with his soft, meek eye 
And shining wings, trembling with joy 
Upon his rosy throne. A smile 

Of wild delight in her brown eye 

Was beaming, and its lustre shone 
From every dimple of her face. 

At last, the full red lips apart, 

And shaking the jetty tresses 

From her brow, she clapped her snowy, 
Fairy hands, while from her bosom 
Came gushing forth such melody 

In a clear, ringing laugh, as made 

The trembling songster, ere he plumed 


His golden wings, |inger to mock the strain. 
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Thus they appeared when first I gazed 
Upon them. Again I lingered 
Near the spot. The soft mossy bed, 
Besprinkled o’er with roses, lay 
Untouched save by a tiny bird 
Which fluttered near, and overhead 
A silver cloud lay motionless 

Upon the blue sky’s breast. A hush 
Was in the air; but all at once 
There came a smothered sob, a tread 
Of measured foot-steps—and a band 
Of mourners passed the garden path, 
Four youthful maidens, clad in robes 


Of white, with down cast eyes and cheeks 


Of pallid hue, walked by the bier, 
Whose velvet covering swept the ground, 
Its silken fringes mingled with 


The crushed and fragrant flowers. They stopped 


Beneath an aged elm, and laid 
The coffin by its open grave. 


And they were there—those sweet, fair flowers— 


But withered in their pride. The soft 
And yellow hair of her—the meek 
And pensive one—was twined among 
The shining, glossy curls that strewed 
Their snowy pillow. It was hard 

To tell which was more beautiful— 
The Lily, with her pure marble 

Brows and white cheek, her golden, 
Clustering ringlets—or she, the Rose, 
Her long black lashes motionless 

Upon the pearly face, and round 

Her opening lips that angel smile. 

But there they lay, the tiny hands 

Of each together clasped, holding 
Upon the cold, still breast a bunch 

Of drooping, lovely flowers which sent 
Their fragrance forth, like the soft breath 
Of angels from their bowers above. 


werner eye” 


BY WALTER GILMARTIN. 


TakE, oh, take this heart of mine— 
*Tis an offering—thou the shrine ; 
’Neath the heaven-light of thine eyes 
Would not earth be Paradise ? 
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Take, oh, take the love I give, 
Which within that heart doth live : 
But if hope despair must be, 

Still ’twere bliss to die for thee ! 
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“Ts he not agreeable, mamma?” exclaimed 
Kate Lenox, as the door closed upon Tom Mc- 
Laughlin, who had been passing the evening with 
them. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Lenox, “ but speak lower, 
Kate ; you need not tell him so, he is still in the 
hall.’’ 

“ No, there he goes,” answered the daughter? 
“T heard the outside door shut. Now, mother, 
acknowledge that he is clever; very clever—is 
he not?” 

“ Yes, Kate, very. He appears to be not only 
a young man of decided abilities but well in- 
formed, and very pleasant.” 

“ Did not I tell you so?” exclaimed Kate, ex- 
ultingly. “ You have often seemed surprised, and 
almost shocked, that I shonld dance and talk with 
him so much when I saw him out; but I always 
told you he was by far the most agreeable person 
I knew, and now you see | was right.” 

“ Asfar as his agreeability goes, you certainly 
were, Kate, but that does not alter my opinion as 
to the necessity of your dancing and talking with 
him as much as you are apt to do when you see 
him out. To be sure that is not often, for we only 
meet him at some of the very few odd places that 
we do happen to visit, and, consequently, I have not 
cared about the matter much, one way or the oth- 
er, except that I think it is always better and safer 
to form as few of those kind of acquaintances as 
But, Kate, if the young man is going to 
visit here, I must tell you it will never do.” 

“ What will never do?” inquired Kate, smil- 
ing a little consciously ? 

“ Your being Mrs. Tom. McLaughlin,” replied 
her mother with some playfulness of manner, yet 
with an earnestness of tone that showed she meant 
seriously what she spoke gaily. I cannot give any 
consent to that, clever though I admit him to be.’’ 

“ Mrs. Tom McLaughlin,” repeated Kate, laugh- 
ing. “It does not sound stylish, it must be con- 
fessed.” 

“Tt is a bad name, certainly,” answered Mrs. 
Lenox,” but that is not the worst of it, Kate ; it is 
a vulgar connection. They are not people you 
would like to associate with at all.” 

“ That I should not,” answered Kate, carelessly. 
“If I were to marry him, it does not follow that I 
should marry the whole clan, you know.” 

“ Oh, my dear child,” replied her mother, “ you 
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don’t know what you are talking about ; a hus- 
band’s family isa serious consideration, It is a 
very unpleasant thing to find yourself surrounded 
by a large vulgar connection unsuited to you in 
every way. And, moreover, Kate, let me tell you 
that although Mr. Tom McLaughlin is an exceed- 
ingly pleasant young man, I don’t think you would 
be particularly fond of him if you were to see him 
in your own set, for even at Elwyn’s and Stew- 
ard’s, where there were all sorts of queer people, 
I was surprised to see you conversing with him 
with so much animation. He struck me as being 
a common-looking young man. Nowif he looked 
so there, how think you he would appear at 
Rawley’s, or Langton’s, or any where else where 
we are in the habit of going.” 

“The where one sees a man makesa wonderful 
difference, certainly,” replied Kate seriously. “I 
remember Harry Selwyn, who looks just as all the 
young men co one meets out, really struck me as 
having quite lair noble at Steward’s.” 

“ Do you think,” pursued Mrs. Lenox, “that 
you would like to introduce Mr. McLaughlin to 
Fanny Rawley, or Sue Langton, or any of the rest 
of your young friends ?” 

“ Not in the vest he wore to-night,” said Kate, 
laughing. “ Did you ever see such a vulgar thing ? 
and then did you notice his cravat—actualiy fas- 
tened with a brooch!” The tone of mingled fun 
and horror with which this was announced caused 
Mrs. Lenox to smile as she answered :— 

“ No I did not observe it-particularly. The tout 
ensemble only struck me as in very bad taste, but 
I never notice the details of a gentleman’s 
dress.” 

“ Oh, mother, I dont see how you could help 
observing that. It was not a pin, but a regular old- 
fashioned brooch, the queerest thing you ever saw. 
A dark centre, hair I believe, surrounded by pearls. 
Pearls, too, of all things! just as much out of date 
as—I dont know what. If a man will wear any 
thing of the kind, it should only be a single dia- 
mond, and that of the purest water.” 

Mrs. Lenox was quite relieved by this animated 
description of the one sported by Mr. McLaughlin, 
and fervently hoped he would not lay it aside, for 
she well knew that a trifle of the kind often de- 
cides the fate of a man with a young girl, where 
serious arguments would altogether fail.” 

“ But, mother,” pursued Kate, “ where did you 
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ever know his family? Where did you ever see 
them?” 

“T never knew them except by sight,” replied 
Mrs. Lenox, “ and that was years ago. In fact, I 
had quite forgotten all about them until he hap- 
pened to say something about Stephen’s church, 
and the whole flashed back upon me at once. The 
father seemed a quiet, plain man, but the mother 
was a dressy little body. Inever shall forget a 
plum-colored satin coat, and hat to match with 
marrabouts, she wore one Winter. He must have 
a Sister, too, some years older than himself, for 
there was a girl about twelve or fourteen years old, 
and then these boys. I remember their green 
jackets, as full of brass buttons as their mother 
could put them on, as if it were yesterday.” 

“ Oh,” said Kate laughing, “that is where he 
imbibed his taste in dress. He has a green coat 
and brass buttons now, in which he looks as fine as 
he could have felt in the jacket you have so 
agreeable a remembrance of. He certainly must 
learn to dress better if ever he expects” —But what 
he might expect she did not say, but presently add- 
ed, “ That, after all, is easily learned. He is only 
to eschew colors and go to the best tailors. That 
objection is easily removed, mother.” 

“ Very easily, my dear, provided he is willing to 
be taught,” replied Mrs. Lenox. “ Buta man at 
thirty, with decided tastes of his own, is not apt to 
take kindly the idea that those tastes are vulgar, 
and that he has much to learn ere he is fit to move 
in his wife’s circle of society.” 

“ No,” answered Kate, smiling, “ I caneasily be- 
lieve that. Nor do I think the wife would be very 
civil who should undertake to teach it. But as 
far as vests and cravats are concerned, I think a 
reform might easily be effected without giving of- 
fence. I should not be afraid of that.” 

“T dare say not,” replied her mother, dryly. 
“ Young girls are seldom afraid of undertaking 
anything, and yet I have seen many a fearless girl 
turn out a timid wife. You think, too, at pres- 
ent that his family and connections, moving in a 
different sphere from your own, are no objection, 
and yet I know no young lady who would more 
dislike to find herself surrounded by vulgar people 
and feel herself more uncomfortable in an inferior 
society than yourself.” 

“ Certainly I should, mamma. I only differ from 
you in thinking that it follows as a matter of 
course that I should be so placed. I cannot con- 
ceive that my marrying Tom McLaughlin, or any 
body else, would make much difference with regard 
to the circle of my acquaintances. I should con- 
tinue to know the same people that I do now, and 
if others called upon me that were not to my taste, 
there is nothing easier than to let them drop.” 

“ Including your husband's father and mother, I 
presume,” inquired Mrs. Lenox, ironically. 
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“ No, no, not quite so bad as that, mamma,” re- 
plyed Kate, laughing. “I am afraid that would be 
going rather too far. But,’ added she, more seri- 
ously, although unfortunately I could not cut 
them, it does not follow that I need be intimate 
with them. A visit once a month or so to the old 
people, would be as much, J presume, as would be 
required ; and that, after all, would be no great hard- 
ship you know, mamma; or, at least, if it were 
something of a sacrifice for the sake of such an 
agreeable—” 

“ My dear child,” interrupted Mrs. Lenox, rather 
alarmed by the animated tone in which Kate was 
entering on the compensating gifts of her admirer, 
**in objecting to Mr. McLaughlin’s position, it is 
not asa matter of caste or clique that I viewed it, 
for although I confess to a little aristocratic bias, 
I certainly never should be weak enough to place 
it in opposition to worth and talent. Not at all. 
You quite mistake me, if you suppose that want of 
fashion is with me an insuperable want. But 
want of refinement is. A man must be a gentle- 
man, Kate, in the best sense of the word, to make 
a woman of cultivated tastes and refined habits 
happy. And you would tell me, Kate,” continued 
her mother, rapidly, “that McLaughlin, being a 
man of talent and information, must be a man of 
gentlemanly feelings and refined habits ; and there, 
my dear child, you make the mistake common 
to young and enthusiastic minds. McLaughlin, 
as aman of lively imagination, naturally admires 
what is refined and beautiful, and being a person 
of quick observation, he readily adapts himself 
to the tone or manner of those by whom he is sur- 
rounded, and thus, no doubt, he might pass very 
well among those of infinitely more polished hab- 
its than he had been accustomed to associate with. 
But, dear Kate, the habits that are adopted late in 
life, hang very loosely on a man. They are not a 
part of his constitution and his being, like those 
instilled into him by example and precept from his 
childhood. There is the advantage of early edu- 
cation—the education of example. What a man 
sees his father do asa child, he himself will do 
when he attains that father’s age. Asa matter of 
course McLaughlin may be mortified and 
pained now—-I dare say he is—by those very 
habits in his father, which instinctively he will fall 
into by and by himself, ridiculing probably his pres- 
ent feelings as the sensitiveness of a very young 
man. It takes two generations to make a gentle- 
man, Kate. I donot speak of it as a matter of 
birth, but of education.” 

Kate had grown very serious during this homily, 
and said with much earnestness :— 

“ Then his family are very vulgar people ; are 
they, mamma ?”’ 

“ Very,” replied Mrs. Lenox, with decision, for 
so lively was her recollection of the bob-wig and 
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broad back of.the elder Mr. McLaughlin, and of 
the plum-colored pelisse of his wife, that she had 
no hesitation in pronouncing them guilty of every 
sin against refinement and good manners. The 
inner spirit must correspond to such externals. 
“Very, and to a sensitive, high-bred girl, I can 
conceive of nothing more painful than marrying a 
man of coarse feelings and vulgar habits. And it 
is one of the few evils that time heightens instead 
of lessening. Age naturally requires all the polish 
and restraints of confirmed habits to counteract the 
increasing lethargy and carelessness of years; and 
when there are no such restraints to combat the 
natural man, when he comes out in all his native 
coarseness, unmitigated and unsubdued by educa- 
tion, it is most disgusting. Depend upon it, Kate, 
if an underbred young man is disagreeable, a vul- 
gar old one is insupportable.” 

«“ Dreadful,” said Kate, with a shudder, and Mr. 
Tom McLaughlin was effectually displaced from 
his pedestal, for the time being at least. Kate did 
not dream of him that night, nor walk out in the 
hope of meeting him the next day, and for a week 
Mrs. Lenox heard no more of him. 

Just as she had ceased to think of Tom Mce- 
Laughlin, however, he was recalled again to her 
recollection. For coming home after an absence 
of some hours, she found Kate appearing unusu- 
ally bright and active. 

“ Why, Kate,” said she, addressing her daugh- 
ter, “ What has happened ? Who has been here— 
you look so animated ?” 

“ Mr. McLaughlin, mother. Here isa book he 
left for you. Something he said he was speaking 
to you of the last time he was here.” 

“ He need not have troubled himself,’ replied 
Mrs Lenox, dryly. 

“ He was so agreeable,” continued Kate. 


«T 


_ wish you had come in sooner,” and then she pro- 


ceeded to relate some of the morning’s conversa- 
tion, and, in spite of herself, Mrs. Lenox could not 
help being interested and amused, though heartily 
vexed to see how all her grave axiomson the head 
of birth and education had vanished* from her 
daughter’s mind under the influence of an agreea- 
ble visit. 

“ Who are you talking of, Kate,” inquired her 
uncle, Mr. Bronson, who was dining with them 
that day. 

“Of a yonng man of the name of McLaughlin, 
sir.” 

“ A son of old Tom McLaughlin?” asked her 
uncle. 

“T don’t know whose son he is, sir,” replied 
Kate. “T only know that he is a very agreeable, 
charming person.” 

“ Then, Kate,” said her uncle, laughing, “ I think 
itis high time to inquire who his father is. Where 
do they live ?” 
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“Some where in “ 


“ Ah, the same—a very respectable family. Old 
McLaughlin isa worthy, excellent man.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed, Kate, in a tone of the ut- 
most interest, not unmixed withsurprise. “ Why, 
mamma, it cannot be the family you supposed.” 

“ Why not?” inquired Mrs. Lenox, coldly. “I 
never said anything against their respectability,” 
with some emphasis upon the word, asif that alone 
was not all that was required. 

“ Yes, yes,” continued Mr. Bronson; “I know 
the young man now of whom you are speaking, 
Kate. Avery clever fellow, with a decided talent, 
considered one of the most rising young men of 
the day. I give my consent, Kate,” continued her 
uncle, laughing. 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied his niece gaily, “ but 
I do not think I shall call upon you for it in the 
present case,” and so saying, to her mother’s great 
relief, she left the room to answer some call just 
then made upon her attention. Mrs. 
turned to her brother and said :— 

«Don’t say anything more about those McLaugh- 
lins, brother. I am sorry you have said what you 
did. This young man really seems quite to have 
taken Kate’s imagination, and the least said about 
them the better.” 

* And why?” inquired Mr. Bronson. 
admires her equally, I presume?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Lenox, in a tone of infin- 
ite vexation ; “ he always takes every opportunity 
of devoting himself to her, and his admiration 
seems so earnest and sincere, that now that he has 
broken the ice and ventured to call, I am afraid 
I shall have some trouble in managing Kate on 
the subject.” 

“But, my dear sister, what possible objection 
could you have to the match?” asked Mr. Bron- 
son. 

“ What objections can I have?” replied Mrs. 
Lenox, haughtily. “ Really,” she added, with some 
contempt; “I think I may look higher than old 
Tom McLanughlin’s son for Kate, without being 
accused of being very ambitious either.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Bronson, almost angrily. 
“ What airs you women do give yourselves. Kate 
is a pretty girl enough, but she has not a sous, and 
if she is turning up her nose ata clever fellow like 
McLaughlin, she is a greater fool than I took her 
for.” 

«“ What is that, uncle?” said Kate, catching 
the last words as she entered the room. 

«“ T say,” continued her uncle, “that. if you are 
giving yourself airs toward Tom McLaughlin, be- 
cause, forsooth, he does not happen to be one of your 
fashionable set, you are not the girl of sense I 
thought you. A pretty set, too, to be exclusive,” 
said the old man, warming on a subject that is apt 
to excite some wrath in those who can look back 
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fifty years. “ Tailors and tinkers and what not— 
but let them grow rich and then they undertake to 
grow fine. Oh, a precious humbug, is your so called 
fashion.” 

“Come, come, uncle,” said Kate, laughing, “ if 
the first set is so bad, what must the second 
be?” 

“ Quite as good and better,t oo, for they dont 
give themselves the airs of the first set, as you call 
it, Kate. This ‘first set, and ‘ good society, and 
all that nonsense,” continued the old gentleman, 
firing off in another tirade that was principally 
meant for his sister, whose exclusiveness on 
“ finery ” as he called it, alternately provoked his 
ridicule or wrath, though he addressed himself to 
Kate. He wound up with:— 

“ And as for young McLaughlin, if he does 
not happen to be in ‘ good society,’ he is worth half 
the young men you find there, Kate.” 

“JT am very much of your opinion on that 
point,” said Kate, gaily. 

“Dont talk nonsense, Kate,” said her mother, 
angrily. 

“ Kate,” said her uncle, looking at her earnestly, 
“dont give yourself airs to Tom McLaughlin. 
You will find precious few in your ‘first set,’ with 
half his sense.” And so saying, he took his hat 
and bid his sister good afternoon. 

“ How I do hate that style of conversation your 
uncle sometimes adopts,” said Mrs. Lenox, after he 
had left the house. “He does not mean what he 
says, for there is no one who resents forwardness 
in common people more than he does, when 
he comes in contact with it; but it is a bad 
style.” 

Kate said nothing, for her heart quite warmed 
toward her uncle for his praise of McLaughlin ; 
and besides seeing that her mother was ex- 
cited, she feared if the topic was pursued too far, 
some injunctions might be issued and some com- 
mands laid, relative to her admirer’s visits, that 
would not be so agreeable. She indemnified her- 
self, however, for this piece of prudence, in conning 
over to herself all her uncle’s observations, which 
agreeing as they did with her own predilections, 
she thought very sensible and sound, a respecte 
by the way, which she did not always pay to his 
opinions. 

But “ Uncle Bronson,’ was quoted now ina 
tone in which he had never been quoted by his niece 
before. 

Another event happened about this time which 
seemingly had no bearing on the subject and yet 
did exercise vast influence over Kate’s mind, and 
that was the death of a near relative of Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin. Not that by the death in question he 
fell heir to an estate, but merely that he was obliged 
to go in mourning, and, consequently, the fancy 
vests and brilliant cravats, that had so materially 
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aided Mrs. Lenox’s arguments, being withdrawn 
from the field, flattery, love and talent, were 
decidedly carrying the day. 





CHAPTER II. 


“ Mother, you will call and tell] Aunt Campbell 
of my engagement to-morrow, won't you?” said 
the bright and beaming Kate, earnestly. 

“ Yes, dearest, I will—now good-night,” said 
her mother, and she sighed heavily, for this “ tell- 
ing Aunt Campbell,” was perhaps the bitterest drop 
in the whole cup to Mrs. Lenox. . Certain it: is 
that had she heard on the morrow that her sister- 
in-law had died in a fit the preceding night, she 
would not have grieved as she might have done 
under other circumstances. And why? Because 
she dreaded her asking, “ Whois Mr. McLaughlin, 
sister?” and she hated to answer that “his pa- 
rents were very respectable people, who lived on 
the East side of the city.” 

Why Mrs. Campbell should exercise such an in- 
fluence over her sister-in-law would perhaps have 
puzzled most persons, for Mrs. Lenox certainly 
possessed the best understanding of the two. But, 
then, Mrs. Campbell was the most prosperous ; 
somewhat satirical and a little supercilious withal ; 
and the three qualities combined make an unpala- 
table mixture. 

“Tf he had only a bettername,” said Mrs. Lenox, 
to herself in the perplexity of her mortification. 
« But ‘ McLaughlin’ is a tell-tale, indeed. How- 
ever since it is to be, it may as well be announced 
at once.” 

And announced it was. Mrs. Lenox put on as 
good a face as she could, and affected to be ex- 
tremely pleased with the engagement. She dwelt 
particularly upon her intended son-in-law’s talents 
and information, and bravely met the question of 
«“ Who are his family,” by answering immediately, 
“Plain, but very respectable people; welathy 
without pretension,” and spoke of knowing who 
they were ever since McLaughlin was a boy, in a 
very different tone from that in which she had 
described the family to Kate. Not a word of 
the plum-colored pelisse escaped now, but trusting 
to the improbability of her fashionable relations 
ever meeting with Kate’s new connections, she 
described them in such animated terms that they 
would hardly have known themselves had they 
heard her. In fact, she talked herself quite into 
good spirits, and Mrs. Campbell having two or 
three unmarried daughters in society, and feeling 
that “ good matches,” were not to be criticised too 
severely, listened with interest, and cordially con- 
gratulated her sister on Kate’s forming so unexcep- 
tionable an alliance. 

« My brother, Mr. Bronson, thinkg so and so,” 
and “my brother tells me,” was repeated more 
than once during the conversation, in a tone of 
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great respect, as if her brother’s knowledge and 
opinions had really influenced her own. Not 
that they had in the least, but people often like to 
quote others when they wish to make an impres- 
sion on a third party. And thus it is that the near- 
est relatives often humbug each other, or, at least, 
try to do it. Mrs. Campbell knew her sister-in- 
law too well to believe that a young man who had 
neither name nor position was a very acceptable 
son-in-law, for she was well aware that fashion 
and connection had no small influence on Mrs. 
Lenox. But, knowing too, that Kate had not a 
sous, and her mother had several other daughters 
growing up as fast as they could, she thought it 
probably a very fair match for her; from (Mrs. 
Lenox’s account excellent; but then she made 
some allowance for what she considered as ‘‘ natu- 
ral exaggeration,”) and the conversation ended 
with a cordial invitation to Mr. McLaughlin to 
accompany Kate and her mother to a small party 
at her house the next evening. 

Mrs. Lenox departed with her heart both light- 
ened and loaded. It isthe premier pas qui coute, 
the engagement was announced: but there was 
the introduction to take place yet, and a small par- 
ty istrying. She wished it had been a ball, for 
men look pretty much alike in a crowd, or if it 
were for a sociable evening, where there would be 
none to contrast with McLaughlin, and then his 
agreeable powers would have disp'ayed them- 
selves—but a small party was just enough to show 
his deficiency in air without showing anything 
else. In short, Mrs. Lenox was decidedly nervous 
about it. 

“ Mamma,” said Kate, running into her moth- 
er’s dressing room the next evening, “ Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin is down stairs.” 

“ Well, my love,” said Mrs. Lenox, “we have 
plenty of time. Your aunt does not expect us until 
nine. Why, what is the matter, Kate? ” she added, 


; suddenly as she looked up, seeing the distressed, 


almost agitated expression of her daughter’s coun- 
tenance. 

“Oh,” said Kate, half laughing, yet almost in 
tears, “ He has got on that horrid plaid waistcoat.” 

Mrs. Lenox now looked almosi as concerned as 
Kate, as she said, with infinite vexation : 

“ What on earth has induced him to throw off 
his mourning, Kate ?” she added with decision, “ he 
must go home and change it, for positively I wont 
introduce him to your aunt in that costume.” 

“ I wish to heavens it could be managed,” said 
Kate. “I can’t bear that that saucy Helen Camp- 
bell should see him for the first time in this trim. 
But I don’t like to say anything to him about it.” 

“ Then I will,” said Mrs. Lenox, grown desper- 
ate ; “ I would not for any consideration take him 
in that waistcoat.” And they descended to the 
drawing room. 
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“ You are very early,” said Mrs. Lenox, as she 
entered. “ We shall not go until nine.” 

“So I supposed,” replied McLaughlin,” bat as 
Miss Lenox said she would dress early, | sup- 
posed I should not be interfering with her toilette 
by coming an hour earlier than your note named.” 

“ Talking of toilettes,” said Mrs. Lenox, in a 
tone which she meant to be playful, but which was 
in reality constrained ; “I dont think you have 
made yours the most becoming to-night.” 

«“ Why ; what is the matter?” asked McLaugh- 
lin, a little embarrassed by her manner. 

«“ T dont admire that vest at all,” she continued, 
in the same would-be-gay manner. 

Kate turned away to gather a geranium. 

“ T am sorry I did not know it, or | would have 
chosen another,” he replied. 

“It is not too late yet,” said Mrs. Lenox, ea- 
gerly. “ You have plenty of time to return. And 
now while you go to remodel your toilette,” she 
added with a smile, “ I may as well go and com- 
mence mine.” 

He bowed his submission, though inwardly 
vexed; for he had come early on purpose to spend 
an hour quietly with Kate before going to the party, 
and he was somewhat mortified too that she should 
have held herself aloof during the discussion. He 
approached as she stood gathering geraniums and 
said, with a forced smile :— 

“ Your mother has condemned my dress, so it 
seems I must leave you to change it.” To which 
Kate only answered, with some embarrassment :— 

“ Oh, we will wait for you; there is no hurry at 
all,” and he left her both hurt and annoyed, and 
yet he knew not why. He had too much sense to 
resent their not liking his tasie in a trifle of the 
kind ; but the want of frankness of manner—the 
importance they attached to the trifle—in short, a 
something which was in fact a reflected light of 
their real feelings, that they were ashamed to take 
him as he was, was what mortified him. 

Kate saw it and was sorry, but it was the sort of 
thing for which she felt as if there was no help ; 
and Mrs. Lenox only hoped “it would teach him 
to dress more like a gentleman when he expected 
to go out with her.” 

The McLaughlins having called upon Kate, she 
was invited to spend a sociable evening with them 
merely to meet the family circle, an evening which 
Mrs. Lenox anticipated with some diagust and 
Kate with considerable amusement, for Kate was 
differently constituted from her mother. Mrs. 
Lenox had been brought up in wealth, and sur- 
rounded by its refinements and consequence until 
she had attained middle age, when a change of 
circumstances left her with habits and tastes ill- 
suited to her present means. As is often the case, 
she now clung with tenacity to that which she had 
never valued in her days of prosperity : her posi- 
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tion. Youth, beauty and wealth having passed 
away, she now prided herself upon her blood and 
fashion. Kate with a quick sense of ridicule and 
a strong love of pleasure, and having grown up, too, 
under less luxurious circumstances, was often 
amused by that which annoyed her mother. She 
did not feel herself in any way compromised by 
old Mrs. McLaughlin’s caps, or her sister-in-law’s 
long curls, and she enjoyed the thoughts of the 
amusing evening she should probably pass with 
them, and besides the idea of the admiration she 
should receive and the sensation she should excite 
among them was very agreeable. 

As they arrived rather early, no one was in the 
parlor to receive them, and Mrs. Lenox had a few 
minutes to look around, half-disgusted and _ half- 
pleased by the signs of abundance that bordered 
on the vulgar surrounding her. 

“Do look!” said Kate with an expression of 
infinite fear, pointing to a portrait of old Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin. “ Those must be the identical marra- 
bouts you have so lively a remembrance of, mam- 
ma.” 

“ You are an odd girl, Kate,” said her mother 
smilingly. “What a smell of hot cakes,” she 
added, half contemptuously. 

« Yes,” said Kate, laughing, “ It is what old nur- 
sey used to call a ‘ beautiful smell.’ [hope they are 
soft waiiles.” 

The muscles round Mrs. Lenox’s nose consider- 
ably relaxed at this intimation, for a fastidious and 
dainty appetite was one of the effects of her early 
education, which circumstances did not permit her 
always to gratify. 

The family now approaching, there was an end 
to communications of the kind, and Kate was re- 
ceived with an affectionate cordiality, and Mrs. 
Lenox with a respectful admiration that could not 
fail to touch both their hearts. The waffles, too, 
proved very fine, and though Mrs. Lenox was 
pressed with a warm hospitality to eat beyond what 
was not elegant, and old McLaughlin made use of 
his fingers and did not make use of his napkin, yet, 
upon the whole, between flattery and feeding, Mrs. 
Lenox enjoyed her evening more than she was ac- 
customed to do at more fashionable places. 

« Plenty of money there, Kate,” said her mother 
as they drove home. 

“ Yes,” said Kate, “plenty of money, though they 
don’t know how to spend it. But that is better 
than knowing how and not having it to spend.” 

If the vulgar abundance of the McLaughlins 
had struck the Lenoxes, the scanty elegance of the 
Lenoxes produced quite as strong an effect upon 
the McLaughlins when they returned the visit. 
The old gentleman, not used to a little sponge cake 
for his tea, with a pyramid of ice cream for his sup- 
per, called for oysters as soon as he got home, like 
a famished man. Mrs. McLaughlin, too, had been 
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almost shocked by the bare appearance of every 
thing around them: and yet there was a certain 


» style and elegance that dazzled and baffled her. 


She did not draw a long, free, easy breath till she 
got out of the house. 

Mrs. Lenox, in her own atmosphere, had not 
impressed them so favorably as at their own house. 
They began to suspect her of being proud ; and to 
resent her being “ fine.” Kate only continued in 
their eyes as lovely as they had at first thought her, 
for her attachment to Tom made her receive his 
connections with warmth and pleasure—a pleasure, 
which her sense of superior elegance did not tend 
at all to diminish. 

The wedding day was approaching, and happy 
was Tom McLaughlin in the consciousness that it 
was so near, for he had not only longed to have his 
lovely bride under his own rool, but he desired 
almost as earnestly to’be free from the constant 


, contact with Mrs. Lenox, whom he was getting 


heartily to hate. The reform she had began upon 
his waistcoats, had extended to other little points, 


> sometimes in costume and sometimes in manner, 


which Kate scarcely perceived, or if she did, very 
wisely thought those were matters of no conse- 
quence. Tom was very clever, very agreeable, and 
desperately in love with her. What more did she 
want? She only “ wished mamma would leave 
him alone,” for these little tiffs annoyed her. He 
had purchased a house, and Mrs. Lenox interfered 
more with the furnishing of it than he thought 
quite delicate under the circumstances in so high 


; bred a lady ;but the truth must be confessed, Tom 


had not a very fine taste, and vulgar furniture and 
vulgar dress were alike Mrs. Lenox’s particular 
abominations. 

The wedding arrangements now came to be dis- 
cussed, and McLaughlin, having heard them ad- 
mire the style in which Kate’s friend Miss Lang- 
ton’s marriage had been conducted, proposed that 
they too should be married in the morning and 
drive right to their own house, there to receive 
company. But this was negatived with a prompt- 
ness and decision on Mrs. Lenox’s part, that ‘Tom 
thought neither very civil nor comprehensible. 

« My dear, Kate,” said her mother, after he had 
gone, “ you must see company here. If you are 
in your own house a)! the McLaughlin set will call 
upon you, which they will hardly dare to do 
here.”’ 


“ That is true,” said Kate ; “I never thought of ° 


that.” And now the bridal paraphernalia was at 
last finished, and the presents from the McLaugh- 
lin family put Mrs. Lenox in better humor with 
them than she had been since the engagement. 

“ A camel’s hair shaw! from the old gentleman, 
Kate,” she exclaimed as she opened the corbeille, 
“anda thread veil from Mrs. McLaughlin, that 
is something like ; for do you know, Kate, I dreaded 
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nothing less than a frightful set of pearl, or worse 
yet, perhaps a set of topaz.” 

« Topaz!” said Kate ; laughing, “ dear mother, 
what an idea. What thoughts into a mother’s head 
will come, and see the beautiful camelias from 
Tom,” she said, as she almost hid her blushing face 
in the superb bouquet sent by her lover. And then 
came delicate embroidery from other members of 
the family, and a bracelet that was quite unexcep- 
tionable from the groom himself. Mrs. Lenox felt 
that it was a corbeille she could show Mrs. Camp- 
bell. “ The force of language could no farther go.” 

The wedding day arrived at last, and Kate did 
certainly look her prettiest. ‘The soft flowers, and 
the delicate drapery of exquisite lace, that shades 
but cannot conceal the changeful emotions of the 
blushing bride, are so graceful and becoming, tha 
almost any girl of tolerable appearance becomes 
jnteresting: but when the bride, as in the present 
case, is really lovely, there is no prettier tableau 
vivant, than that presented on a wedding day. But 
why is that an occasion which always heightens 
ihe interest attached to a woman, usually so try - 
ingto aman? How few can stand the test with- 
out looking awkward and embarrassed. They 
seem to feel conscious of being conspicuous, 
without that sense of gracefulness that shrouds the 
bride. A man must really be high-bred and ele- 
gant to go through the ordeal with the approba- 
tion and admiration of those who see him for the 
first time. But, if on the contrary, there is any lack, 
any deficiency of air or manner, it is never more 
conspicuous than on this “ happy day.” 

“ Where is your son-in-law?” “ Where is the 
groom ?” and “ Wont you point him out?” were 
the questions Mrs. Lenox heard on every side, and 
always with annoyance ; for the white satin vest, 
always sufficiently noticable, was on this occasion 
from the peculiar taste of the wearer, rather more 
striking than usual from its being embroidered gaily 
in silver flowers; and when she saw him pointed 
out, she turned hastily away from the fashionable 
friends who she felt were criticising her new son- 
in-law. 

“ A good countenance though,” was part of one 
sentence that fell upon her ear, and “ Yes, but 
he looks clever,” was the conclusion of another re- 
mark, of which she did not hear the first phrase. 
The “ though,” and “ yes, but,” counterbalanced 
all the acknowledgement contained in the latter 
part of the sentence. 

The pretty, delicate, high-bred Kate Lenox, 
was now Mrs. McLaughlin ; was now mistress of 
a handsome establishment ; the wife of a clever 
rising man; and yet Mrs. Lenox wept some tears 
that were not altogether the overflowings of a 
mother’s heart. Mrs. Campbell had looked scrutin- 
izingly at all his family, collectively and individual- 
ly,and Mrs. Langton had asked “ Who they were?” 
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She felt that Kate had lost caste. 
was sunk forever in the McLaughlin. 





CHAPTER III. 


To be always civil, but never intimate with her 
husband’s family, was the principal rule of con- 
duct Kate had laid down for herself on her mar- 
riage and which she thought a beautiful expedient 
for avoiding all the embarrassments and annoy- 
ances her mother had predicted in her entering 
the McLaughlin family. 

That there was any thing in this that they had 
any right to complain of or that could possibly be 
offensive to their feelings or painful to her hus- 
band’s was an idea that never occurred to her. 
The cordial affection and perfect kindness with 
which she was received when she did go among 
them, sometimes forced a consciousness upon her— 
a something of self-reproach, that drew from her, 
unexpectedly even to hersélf, apologies and ex- 
cuses for the infrequency of her visits, but the 
feeling was transitory ; she much more frequently 
felt with her mother, who was in admiration and 
surprise at her performing so unpleasant a duty 
so well. 

The McLaughlins, unsuspicious and _ kind- 
hearted as they were, felt somewhat hurt that they 
should see so little of “ Tom’s wife ;” but they 
excused her to themselves and each other, saying, 
“that she was young and gay, and naturally fonder 
of her own family than quiet people like themselves ; 
and besides, they did live a great way off, and it 
was inconvenient for her to get to them as often 
perhaps as she would like,” for it never occurred to 
the good old souls that their fair daughter-in-law 
meant to“ cut” them. That wasan elegance, a 
touch of refinement, of which they had no con- 
ception. 

The first few months of Kate’s marriage had 
glided away in perfect happiness, and Mrs. Lenox 
was charmed by the grace with which Kate had 
steered through the difficulties of her path. She 
saw little of the McLaughlins and yet had never 
given them offence. This Mrs. Lenox thought 
was the perfection of good management and tact. 

Kate was about giving her first party, and her 
mother said, “ Do you expect any of the Mc- 
Laughlins to-morrow? You have asked them, I 
suppose ?” 

There was a tone of anxiety in the question, 
with something of a hope that Kate had not 
thought it necessary to invite them, which, how- 
ever, was dispelled at once, by her replying :— 

“ Oh, certainly ; but as Harriet is not weil, and 
the old peopie never go out, I take it for granted 
they will not come.” 

Mrs. Lenox congratulated herself upon the 
temporary indisposition of Miss McLaughlin, and 
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only feared she might recover before the evening 
named; and was pleased that her daughter had 
done the “ proper thing,” in giving the invitation, 
since there seemed every prospect of its being 
refused. “ For after all, I suppose it would not have 
done to have left them out. Tom might have 
been displeased,” she said to herself. 

“Tam sorry you are not able to go to Tom’s 
to-morrow night, Harriet,” said old Mrs. Laughlin. 
“T hope your sister will not be hurt ; but when I 
tell her how unwell you really are, she will see 
that it is unavoidable.” 

“Then you mean to go,mamma ?” 

“Oh! certainly, my love. I would not stay 
away on any account. It is their first party, and 
Kate would really have reason to be hurt if none 
of us went. Such a pretty note, too, as that was 
she wrote tome. She seems a very sweet young 
creature, and Tom is very fond of her.” 

Miss McLaughlin said nothing, for she thought 
her fashionable sister-in-law might have come in 
person to ask her mother, instead of satisfying her- 
self with a pretty note. 

In fact Miss McLaughlin was not altogether at 
ease about Kate. Mrs. Lenox did even affect to 
treat them with civility, and Harriet sometimes 
feared that though Kate was more graceful in 
manner she was not much more gracious in spirit 
than her mother. But then Miss McLaughlin was 
not one of those who are “ nothing, if not criti- 
cal,” and she was in no haste to condemn her 
brother’s young wife, though the mother there was 
certainly no want of charity in disliking. 

The McLaughlins were, as we have said, kind 
and unsuspicious, but they were not so obtuse as 
not to see the arrogant carelessness with which 
they were treated by Mrs. Lenox, nor so insensi- 
ble as not to feel it. And if they saw any faults 
in Kate they were at once attributed to her 
mother’s education and influence. 

Indeed, it was quite amusing to hear the re- 
marks each family made of the other. 

“If McLaughlin had had advantages of birth 
and education, he really would have been a 
charming fellow,” Mrs. Lenox would say to the 
daughter, who now took Kate’s place, “ for he is 
very clever and naturally a gentleman. But such 
vulgarians as his father and mother would have 
been enough to spoil the Apollo Belvedere if 
he had been brought up among them. Iam only 
astonished that a son of their’s can be as present- 
able as he is.” 

“ She seems a very sweet, young creature,” was 
said on the other side. “Pity she has such a 
worldly mother. If she had only been well- 
brought up, what a fine woman she would have 
been, for she has noble qualities.” 

The evening came for Kate’s party, and to Mrs. 
Lenox’s discomfiture, Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin 
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arrived, and arrived, too, at an early hour, among 
the first of the guests. 

“ Tf they had only had the grace to come later,” 
she thought, “they would not have been so con- 
spicuous.” 

“Who is that old lady on the sofa, Mrs. 
Lenox,” asked one of her fashionable friends, look- 
ing towards Mrs. McLaughlin. 

“ Mrs. Lowndes,” replied Mrs. Lenox, purposely 
looking toward the other end of the divan. 

* No, no; I know Mrs. Lowndes,” pursued her 
friend, “ I mean the little old woman with coclico 
ribbons in her cap.” 

“ Where?” said Mrs. Lenox, still affecting not 
to understand, which lady was meant, and just then 
some one passing to whom she had not yet spoken, 
she turned hastily away without giving any farther 
satisfaction on the point. 

“ That is odd,” thought the lady. “ She does 
not want me to know who it is. I will find out 
though. Mrs. McLaughlin,” she said, turning to 
Kate, who just then approached, “ who is the lady 
with coclico ribbons in her cap, sitting on the sofa 
near the fire place?” 

McLaughlin had seen the whole of this scene, 
and his eye turned anxiously and even a little 
sternly towards Kate, as he awaited almost breath- 
lessly her reply. She caught its expression and 
having seen her mother turn hastily and uneasily 
away, divined in an instant the whole. She 
answered promptly and with the utmost ease, for 
she thought only of Tom:— 

“ My mother-in-law, Mrs. McLaughlin. 
me introduce you.” 

* With pleasure,” replied the other, and some- 
what surprised, and approaching the sofa, the in- 
troduction instantly took place. After a minate’s 
conversation, Kate said, addressing Mrs. Mce- 
Laughlin :— 

“Tam afraid you find this seat too warm. 
Would you not prefer going with me to see the dan- 
cers? I can get youa comfortable place there, and 
I think you will be more amused in the next room.” 
And giving her arm to the oid lady, she turned to go 
into the dancing-room, whea she met her husband's 
glance. How different from what it had been a 
moment before! Gratified affection and relieved 
pride spoke in those dark eyes, as he turned them 
fondly, proadly, and even gratefully upon his pretty 
wife, who never looked to him so lovely as she did 
at that moment. A word in passing was all he 
had time for, and though it was but some ordinary 
remark, the tone was enough to excite and urge 
Kate on in her present gracious task. Placing her 
mother-in-law, therefore, on the sofa, and fearlessly 
introducing her to some of the fashionable chap- 
erones, then watching their charges, she stood be- 
side her, pointing out the different belles and 

beauties, and directing her attention to whatever 
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she thought would amuse her, until some of the 
ladies, pleased and interested with the graceful 
and amiable manner of their young hostess to- 
ward “the old lady in coclico ribbons,” joined 
in the conversation, and relieved Kate from her 
post. 

“ Kate need not be so attentive to Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin,” thought Mrs. Lenox, “ it is making it 
so very evident who she is.” But Kate loved her 
husband, and felt she would not encounter that 
stern anxious glance again for all the fashionables 
in the room, and Kate was right. The respect 
she gained even in the eyes of those Mrs. Lenox 
most dreaded, by this course of conduct, was what 
her mother never thought of; for these fashion- 
ables are not all so destitute of head and heart, as 
they are sometimes accused of being. 

“How very graceful and pretty our young 
hostess is, and her manners to her husband’s 
mother are charming,” remarked one. 

“ Yes, they are really very sweet. Something 
of a test of civil courage too,” replied another, 
smiling. 

“ She is not an elegant old lady, certainly,” re- 
plied the first. “It is for that very reason I ad- 
mire her daughter-in-law’s attentions to her.” 

“ Kate,” said Mrs. Lenox, one morning as she 
was taken her luncheon at her daughter’s, “ where 
did you get these pine apple sweetmeats—you did 
not make them yourself, did you?” 

“ Mrs. McLaughlin sent them to me some time 
ago. She told me one day last Summer, when | 
complained of being fatigued after making some, 
never to do so again ; she would send them to me ; 
and a few weeks after all these jars came,” she 
said, opening a weil-filled pantry. 

“ Ah, that is very convenient,’ remarked Mrs. 
Lenox, as coolly as if it had been the housekeeper 
who had sent them. 

_ “It was extremely kind,” replied Kate, “ for she 
made them herself.” 

“Oh, I dare say she likes it,’ returned Mrs. 
Lenox, carelessly; who could not feel grate- 
ful for any attention coming from so “com- 
mon a person.” “| rather think she passes her 
time very much in those kind of occupations,” 
she continued almost contemptuously, and so the 
grace of the kindness was quite lost in her 
eyes, because such were probably habitual to her. 

New sources of happiness and interest were 
Soon after opened to Kate in the birth of a son. 
The Summer coming on before she had recovered 
her strength, both she and the infant seemed 
wasting away in the heat of the season. 

“ My poor child! ” said her mother, “had you 
not not better accompany Helen and myself to 
Saratoga. You want country air.” 

“TI could not stand the noise and clatter of 
Saratoga,” replied Kate, languidly ; “ and in fact, 
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require the comforts and quiet of home more than 
any thing else.” 

“ Perhaps yon are right,” said her mother, “ but 
I hate to leave you so miserable. However, I 
must take Helen to Newport and Saratoga. We 
have engaged our rooms there.” 

A few days after her mother left her, old Mrs. 
McLaughlin, who was with her family at a beauti- 
ful place they owned on the North River, drove 
to the city to see Kate and her grand-child. 

* Why, how poorly you look, my love,” ex- 
claimed the motherly old lady ; “ and you, too, you 
dear little puny baby,” she said, kissing the in- 
fant. “Imust take you both home withme. You 
want nursing up, and to be taken care of. You 
should have come to me at once—I wonder Tom 
did not know better. 1 thought you meant to go 
with your mother, or I should have been after you 
before.” And then the old lady prepared her 
some panada, and made her lie down, while she 
gave orders for packing, and soothed the wailing 
of the feeble infant, and, in fact, made Kate feel, 
that she was no longer a responsible being—that 
her cares had fallen into other hands—which is 
perhaps the most blissful feeling a feeble and sick 
person can experience. 

In the course of a few days she found herself at 
the beautiful place of her father-in-law, tended, 
and watched, and cherished with the utmost deli- 
cacy and aflection, by those whom hitherto it had 
been the great object of her life to avoid. 

Her child was the delight of the house, and to 
contribute to its health and her happiness and re- 
pose, seemed to be the chief aim of the whole 
household ; and as she regained her strength amid 
the quiet and freshness of the beautiful scene, her 
mind and heart alike opened to the new influ- 
ences about her. 

Kate had hitherto been brought up but to look 
at life through its externals. She now saw it in 
its truth and realities. 

She found Mr. McLaughlin a man of sense and 
information, although he would use a stab-fork and 
would not make use of his finger glass, and she 
was surprised to find with what pleasure she could 
converse with him for hours. 

The plain sense and warm heart of her mother- 
in-law won both her respect and affection, The 
sound principles and true feelings of the family 
circle excited new thoughts and awoke a healthier 
state of mind than she had hitherto known, and 
the pride and delight with which her husband 
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viewed the growing intimacy between his wife and 


family, rendered their happiness complete. 

“ Kate is turning intoa complete McLaughlin,” 
was the somewhat jealous and querulous remark 
of her mother. “She quotes them for every 
thing.” 

And well might she quote those to whom she 
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had learned to turn for active assistance and 
generous sympathy in all her little embarrassments 
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and trials. Had she a sick child or bad servant, 
it mattered little how great or how small was the 





STANZAS. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


I came when gentle Spring had trod 
The garden and the dell, 
isaw how her young fairy hand 
Had formed the flow’ret’s bell! 
Just waked to life its blossoms hung 
Above the scattered snow, 
Sweet emblem of young Innocence 
Unstained by sin or wo. 
Arrayed in robes of brightest green 
The hyacinth was there, 
Gazing on heaven with eyes of blue, 
And beauty, rich and rare. 
Again I came—but they were not; 
Those bright ones of a day, 
Like buman joy, had ceased to be 
And passed from earth away! 
The Spring had ripened into bloom, 
And Summe’s kindling breath 
Had summoned thousands of bright flowers 
Up from the trance of death. 
It whispered thro’ the garden walks 
And o’er the shady de]i— 
Then rose the swelling buds to life 
As if by magic spell ! 
The woods assumed their cheerful robes 
Beneath the sky of June, 
And living melody gushed forth 
From birds of various tune. 
I trod those deep woods in their maze, 
I drank the wild-bird's lay— 
Again I came—with Autumn’s breath— 
But they had passed away! 
The gentle flower had faded from 
The garden’s scented bed, 
The woods were sear, and from the boughs 
The choristers had fled. 
A blooming maiden trod the halls 
Of mirth and revelry, 
Her hair was as the golden thread, 
Her eyes of violet dye. 
There came a change—those eyes grew dim, 
Those sunny locks were gray, 





calamity, she instinctively looked to the warm 
hearts and sound heads of those whom in her 
arrogance she had once determined to cut as 
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For Time had spread his viewless wings, 
And youth had passed away. 

I saw a lovely little child 
With cheek of rosy hue, 

Like a young rose just opening 
To sip the morning dew! 

A few short years had hurried by. 
And on their restless wing 

Woafted that bright boy’s youth away 
Swift as the dawn of Spring ! 

I stood where Europe's kingly pride 
Sits on the golden throne, 

I saw the knights of noble line 
Who rich in purple shone ; 

T saw anon the Abbey’s isles 
Another scene display, 

Where, on the sculptured marble tomb 
The prostrate warrior lay. 

Above, his empty armor hung, 
His buckier, dim with rust, 

His idle sword was in it’s sheath, 
Its master’s hand was—dust ! 

His castle walls were ivy bound ; 
Their chambers once so bright, 

Were desolate and silent now 
Save to the bird of night! 

The hands who rear’d—the bards who sang— 
The ladies fair and gay— 

The eonquerors in the tournament— 
All—all—had passed away! 

I saw that universal] change 
The wide earth must endure ; 

I felt that glory, pride and fame, 
Alike are insecure! 

The stream is passing to the sea, 
The temple to decay, 

Life is but hasting on to death, 
The world shal! pass away ! 

But the great Spirit who did fling 
Creation’: flag abroad, * 

Hath changeless worlds-—-where He will prove 
Our everlasting God ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


There began to be a great deal of talk about 
‘the “grand ball.” The managers were already 
' appointed, and white-winged billets were sent 
' far and near, to bring wealth and beauty and fash- 
- jon. The managers took everything in their own 
hands, but they were often seen consulting with 
the elderly ladies, and there was quite a split on the 
matter of refreshments ; the ladies insisting that 
ices and sponge-cake were the only things endura- 
ble, and the gentlemen as firmly determining to 
have a supper and every delicacy that could be 
procured for the occasion. 

The morning of the day at length arrived, and 
all was bustle and confusion. The evergreens 
and vines which were to serve as drapery for 
the walls could not have been put up sooner, 
and the negroes were seen coming in from the 
woods with their leafy burdens, which they had 
no sooner deposited than the gentlemen separated 
the boughs and wreathed them richly around the 
frames of the doorsand windows. The large pier- 
glasses of the drawing rooms were taken into a 
smaller apartment, which was fitted up as a 
dressing room, under the exclusive superintendence 
of Louise DeHart. With the aid of long white 
curtains and handsome tables the room looked 
charmingly, and her own elegant toilet, set with 
its “ huilies” and “ parfums,” the gift of a Parisian 
friend, was placed there for the accommodation 
of all. 

Mrs. Morton was very busy in the supper-room. 
Trays of hot cakes fresh from the oven came by 
| every few moments. Pyramids, bowls of jelly, 
’ whips, blanc-mange, baskets of oranges, grapes, 
_ melons and pine apples followed one after another. 
The shelyes of the pantries were loaded with a 
“corps de reserve.” Mrs. Morton was very busy 
showing where and how things ought to be arrang- 
ed and stirring up the waiters to do their duty. She 
had chosen this work, and was quite in her ele- 
| ment, as also was Adolphe, who had established 
) himself as “taster” and inspector-general. 
“Can I give you any assistance, madam ?” in- 

quired Mr. Belton, as he came in, dressed in his 

loose linen jacket, his collar and shirt frill wilted 
down to more than Byronic negligé. His damp, 
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dark hair was pushed from his forehead and his 
face was as animated and sparkling asever. But, 
no, Mrs. Morton was getting along by herself and 
very much to the purpose. 

“She makes us dance about like a paper man 
in a norwester,” said one of Mr. Schmidt's 
yellow waiters, who had once been a sailor. 

Stella had charge of the flowers. Silvy had 
brought her water, and she had filled a great num- 
ber of vases, but still beside her there were baskets 
and immense bunches of these odoriferous things, 
for every plantation for miles along had sent some 
tribute; and, folded carefully in tissue paper, 
came a bouquet of Arabian jessamines, camellias 
and cassia buds, surrounded with a palisade of 
oleander leaves ; and on the card in its centre was 
inscribed, “ Mr. St. Aubert’s compliments to Miss 
Belton.” 

“Tt is Germond’s bachelor friend,” thought she 
to herself. “It is very kind of him. I wonder if 
Germond has told him of our engagement ; if he 
has not, I will make him tell him to-night, for I 
will not let him be so mischievous. I wish he 
were come. [ should not enjoy myself much 
to-night, if he was not here,” and so, in a half- 
smiling, half-sighing revery, she bound up the 
flowers and twisted wreaths, 

“ What a fairy closet,” exclaimed Monsieur La- 
casserie, who was strolling by. “I never compli- 
ment, as you have seen, Madamoiselle Stella, but I 
will say, that I should like to sketch you now.” 

“ You could do me a greater service, Monsieur, 
if you would help me tie up some bouquets.” 

“ Any thing to please you, but I had rather be 
sketching. The rovum is full of characteristic 
groups ; here is life and nature. See, your loose 
sleeves impede your work. Fasten them to 
your shoulders with your bracelets, and with those 
blue flowers round your braided hair, you will 
look like the nymph in the picture you were admi- 
ring the other day. To-night you will all be 
made up to seem beautiful in each other’s eyes, but 
I doubt if I shall see a form or a simile that will 
remain upon my memory.” 

“ You see,” said Stella, “ but through your eyes ; 
others see through their hearts.” 

“tis even so. I find pleasure but in the beau- 
tiful and the rare,” returned the painter. 
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The steamboat did not arrive till near noon. 
Crowds of veiled ladies and attendants came on 
shore ; but, instead of Germond came a letter to 
Stella excusing himself one day more. No one 
went down to dinner, but all had a fine siesta. 
Louise did not wake from her nap till it was time to 
expect Mons. Jupon to dress their hair; then she 
found her friend with a few tears glimmering in her 
eyes over the letter of her betrothed. So Louise 
found out all the matter, and laughed at her till 
she laughed too, and said it wasall the better that 
Sydney should come to morrow, when they could 
have the day more to themselves. When Mons. 
Jupon came in, she let down the mass of her long 
raven hair, and releasing all the pins from Louise’s 
curls, which were of a rich golden brown, she 
calied playfully on the astonished and admiring 
hair-dresser to say which was the finest chevelure. 

Louise wore a rose-colored silk, with a few 
moss roses in her hair, which had been gathered 
that morning by William Belton. Stella did not 
care much about her dress, but her mother did, 
and with the brilliants in the satin bands of her 
black tresses, and the rich lace that lay around her 
white shoulders and round arms, she looked and 
felt proud and peerless as a dependant, loving- 
hearted woman could. 

The ball-room was well lighted. Norman 
and his compeers surpassed themselves. The man- 
agers were indefatigable in introducing the differ- 
ent parties, and spreading harmony and merriment 
around. ‘The night was cool, but if any one was 
fatigued, an inhaling or two of the sea breeze 
made all right again. The supper-room was 
thrown open at twelve, and the ball broke up with 
a Virginia reel. 

«“ Has it not gone off well?” said William to 
his sister. 

“All except one thing; the invitation we 
sent to Mr. St. Aubert was lost or miscarried. 
I am very sorry, for beside being Germond’s friend 
he was very courteous to us and sent us a great 
deal of fruit and some wines. I must ride over 
to morrow and try to explain.” 

“ The most delightful ball we have ever attend- 
ed,” said some handsome girls in the hall, in reply 
to some compliments from a swarm of beaux 


.around them. 


-“ A charming evening,” wasechoed on every side. 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘Tt was Mr. St. Aubert’s fiftieth birth-day. Never 


before had his boy George heard him speak so sharp-. 


ly or look so moodily ; in short, he was completely 
out of temper. He tumbled all his linen before he 
could find anything to suit him ; he would not touch 
his breakfast ; not even his morning draught, which 
George brought him in a cool glass pitcher, with 
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the nuts of ice rolling and tumbling over each other, 
and the mint sighing away its fragrant soul in the 
amber liquid, could impart one degree of smooth- 
ness or sweetness to his mind. Monsieur had 
picked up a pamphlet and laid it aside; he had 
undertaken to look over his cotton slate and 
dashed it across the room. He had called for pens 
and paper, and scribbled a few invitations to din- 
ner; no sooner had he concluded than he tore 
them into bits—very small bits—for he felt des- 
tructive. 

‘“ All their conversation will be about the ball, 
and they will wonder why I was not there, and I 
cannot make up any falsehood, and to acknow!- 
edge myself slighted !” and he looked even crosser 
than before. 

“No friends to dinner! Well, it is the first 
time the birth-day of Francois St. Aubert went by 
without some joviality. No invitations out; no 
friends at home; poor miserable fool of an old 
bachelor that lam! Oh, those young dogs, how 
handsomely 1 treated them—my best pines; I 
would have given them the whole house, and 
everything in it. What do you want, sir?” 

This last sharp exclamation was directed in a 
bitter tone of voice to George, whose yellow phiz 
appeared at the door. “Can I never be alone? 
not an instant, not a moment—can I never be 
alone?” 

“ Two gentlemen in the green-parlor, sir.” 

“ Who are they?” 

“ They sent up their names as Mr. Belton and 
Mr. Cochran. They say they were managers of 
the ball at the hotel, and wish to apologize to 
you for having allowed your invitation to be mis- 
laid, and also to thank you for your munificent 
presents.” 

Immediately an expression more placid but still 
somewhat contemptuous came over the gentleman’s 
face. 
“ Will you change your coat, sir?” 

“No, I um well enough to see the young pup- 
pies—and yet,” he added to himseli, “one would 
not like to be represented as an old monkey in a 
sack coat. Hand me my cravat.” 

William Belton had one of the most frank and 
friendly countenances in the world ; he introduced 
himself and his companion ; blamed their careless- 
ness, lamented Monsieur’s absence ; he acknow!l- 
edged the reception of his presents; praised their 
flavor and lusciousness ; spoke of Stella’s bouquet, 
and her regret at not seeing its generous donor ; 
in short, he made things clear and smooth instantly. 

Mr. St. Aubert was passionate, but his mind had 
been gradually clearing, and he was now ready to 
hear reason and receive the apology in a spirit as 
courteous as it was given. 

“ It is ] who am under obligationsnow,” thought 
he, as he saw the pains they had taken to spare 
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him mortification and hard-feeling ; and the sight 
of the beads of moisture that hung round their 
warm foreheads, after such a ride in the burning 
sun, awakened every feeling of hospitality. He 
treated his guests with every civility ; pressed re- 
freshments on them, and finally sent their horses 
to the stable. 

«“ Nay,” said he, “my young gentlemen, it is 
useless to remonstrate. You must remain all day 
with me. ‘The weather is too sultry to try it again ; 
besides you owe me thisas some reparation. I was 
so out of temper this morning that I neglected to 
invite my friends to dine with me. To-day is my 
birth-day. Fifty years old—don’t you think I 
wear well?” 

Cochran was willing enough to remain, for he 
saw his host wasa “ bon vivant,” and Belton was 
glad to oblige him. ‘They gave a cordial assent, 
only stipulating that Monsieur should come over 
soon. and see the ladies. 

The bachelor’s dining room had been construct- 
ed with every regard to comfort. Instead of ceil- 
ed walls it had on two sides Venitian panels, 
which, excluding the sun, gave free entrance to the 
air. And as at times even the sea breeze slum- 
bered, an enormous fan of green-eyed-peacock’s 
feathers was suspended over the table, the motion 
of which induced the most delicious coolness. 
The matting was the finest and whitest rice-straw, 
the side-board was rich with plate and cut-glass, 
the table was not crowded—Mr. St. Aubert knew 
better than that. First came the “ gumbo,” and 
course after course till the sumptuous dessert. 

Toward the close of the repast, the gentlemen 
grew talkative. Much to Cochran’s displeasure 
the conversation fell upon his rival, Germond ; so 
he quietly picked the meat out of some fine pea- 
nuts, while St. Aubert, who had taken a great fancy 
to young Belton, almost forgot his presence. 

“PoorGermond! How I wish he would marry. 
He tells me the ladies all laugh at him. Sometimes 
he says, if I say so, he will marry the widow 
Beaumarchais, on Bayou-seche, the rich woman that 
isso fat and so cross-eyed. He is always joking. 
I never saw him seriously in love but once, and 
then I could find out nothing about it,” 

“How do you know he was in fove?” asked 
William. 

“Because he was so thoughtful and said so 
little to make me laugh, and when I told him I was 
sure his heart was gone, he made me no answer, 
but began to sing something to himself.” 

“Oh,” said William, laughing, “ that is no sign ; 
he might have been thinking of his business. You 
know he has been very busy putting his affairs in 
order. He was once quite extravagant, but now 
I know he has not a debt in the world, and his 
plantation this year will have a heavy yield, because 
he has remained at home and attended to it himself. 








Cochran, who had once L2en a lover of Stella 
Belton, but who with his plain education and man- 
ners had hardly dared to urge a competition against 
the gifted and eloquent Germond, was listening 
with interest to this dialogue. He was slow wit- 
ted and inquisitive, and he concluded to put his 
oar in the conversation. 

“ Have you ever seen the beautiful Miss Bel- 
ton?” he asked of St. Aubert. 

“T was going to ask you, sir,’ said William, 
“if you had not at some time seen my sister, since 
you were so well acquainted with her taste as to 
send her favorite flowers.” 

St. Aubert laughed to himself, a low chuckling 
laugh, ere he answered. “Perhaps you think me 
a wizzard, but I will tell you the only time I ever 
saw your sister. I was in the city, staying at 
the St. Charles. It was in the winter, and there 
were all the beauty and fashion of the South-west 
around me every day. Well, among all the belles 
Isaw, Il made a selection. I said to Germond, who 
sat by me at dinner, that is the loveliest girl here ; 
Germond blushed and seemed pleased, and told me 
that was Miss Belton of Vert-pré; and he spoke 
very highly of her. So I was so pleased that I 
watched her all the time at te table, and when 
she rode out in the afternoon and in the evening 
when she went to the opera or some*bal] ; put she 
always looked sweetest in the morning, when the 
‘marchande de fleurs’ came to her door. She 
would stand there choosing her flowers in her loose 
morning dress, and the red spot on her cheek where 
she had just been leaning her hand. I was half 
in love with her myself, but [ had to go away and 
leave her to bewitch some younger and fresher 
heart.” 

There was nothing said for a moment, when sud- 
denly the noise of wheels was heard, und then 
a firm step in the broad hall. The door was 
flung hastily open, and Sydney Germond, hand- 
some as a prince, appeared among them. 

“ My own dear, wicked Germond,” exclaimed 
the affectionate friend, embracing him, “ why are 
you so late?” 

“ You may feel flattered to see me at all,” replied 
the gentleman gayly. “Such a temptation of fair 
eyes as I have escaped from, to drink your health 
and wish you fifty more returns of the day. Heis 
not married yet, is he?” he added, in a lively tone, 
looking round on the gronp. 

“You know that! am not, good-for-nothing 
rogue that you are ; but I will, I will marry some 
of these days, and you shall never come near me.” 

‘* If you marry the widow Beaumarchais, I cer- 
tainly never shall,” 

S:. Aubert, who was in high good humor, 
laughed even at the idea of marrying the ugly 
widow, but he pretended to a little of the passion 
that had died away in the morning. 
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“Don’t you speak to me of widows, sir. She 
will do well enough for you, but I have waited too 
long to choose any but the most beautiful. But, tell 
me, how long have you been at the hotel? How 
long are you going to stay with me ?” 

“T have been three hours at the hotel, and shall 
probably stay with you a week.” And then the 
others joined their voices again, and St. Aubert 
scolded and petted Germond asif he were a spoiled 
boy. But the afternoon soon wore away, and 
William and Cochrane had to send for their horses 
and take leave, begging their host and his friend 
to come over the next day. 

“ My beloved Germond, you trifle with me too 
much now; tell me the truth. It is not to see a 
withered old jackanape like me that brings you 
here ; you love this beautiful Stella—is it not so ?” 

“ My friend—my dear St. Aubert—I believe you 
do love me,” and added the young man in a sober 
tone and a manner almost girlishly affectionate, 
“T have wronged both you and myself to jest so 
foolishly, but now if you will listen I will tell you 
my secrets. I was a careless wild fellow, a spend- 
thrift, and I might have been worse, for I had noth- 
ing but good fortune and flattery to turn my head, 
and folly all around“me. Then I fell in love. I 
believe the pure spirit of love has saved wilder men 
than I, but at first it only made me miserable. I 
was so proud I had determined never to risk any 
opposition from the friends of the lady I wished to 
marry, and I had made up my mind to ask the 
hand of Stella Belton. I sent for my lawyer to 
see how my property compared with her’s; the 
man’s exposition of my affairs gave mé a startling 
shock. To be sure, all was yet in my own hands 
and only needed energy and patience to clear it of 
its encumbrance, but I felt as if I could not under- 
take so great a task, and thought sometimes of 
showing you how I stood, for I felt every confi- 
dence in your generosity, but a thousand noble 
impulses began to stir me to work it out for my- 
self. Then I began to caleulate—to strive—to 
hide my feelings and bear a gay face to the world, 
and now my end is accomplished. I found that 
my industry and perseverance spoke more for me 
than the little fortune I had disentangled from the 
nets of lawyers and creditors. I had always been 
sure of Stella’s heart ; with her guardians things 
were soon settled and her hand wasplighted to me. 
I come for your congratulations.” 

“My congratulations! My heart is almost too 
full to speak them, my boy. This is the proudest, 
the whitest day of my life.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


The same sultry morning which saw the mana- 
gers on their apologetic visit,a number of young 
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the shore of a narrow creek to angle for a small 
and dainty fish which was said to inhabit there. 
Among these was Lacasserie, who had with some 
difficulty been persuaded to leave his easel and 
join the sport. This young artist had become a 
great favorite among the sojourners on the Bay- 
shore. His clear olive complexion—his jet eyes 
almost always half shaded with the drooping 
lashes—his listless melancholy air, at times alter- 
nating with a wild buoyancy and sparkling jest- 
fulness—these traits attracted both curiosity and 
sympathy, and when his gay-spirited companions 
found that he excelled, or at least equalled them 
in any competition to which they dared him, in 
leaping, or swimming, or shooting, or fencing, they 
gave him the palm cheerfully, and liked him as 
much for his quiet unassuming carriage as for his 
graceful agility. 

He was wayward though, and proud, this same 
Lacasserie ; and the reason he bore his honors so 
meekly was because he little prized them. He had 
been trained to athletic exercises by masters in the 
art, and, accomplished in the various sciences taught 
in foreign schools, it was easy for him to dazzle 
these home-keeping youths. He was their elder, 
too—well read, versed in the trickeries of life. He 
had had misfortunes, none could say exactly what ; 
he seemed poor, but the superiority of his genius 
brought him any price he chose to demand 
from his many admirers. Over his canvass he was 
a gifted enthusiast—amid worldlings, more worldly 
than they. 

Some of the party had gone to a cane-brake to 
cut some fishing rods; the others took their way 
through the woods to the creek. The sun-beams 
fell with the rarest lustre upon the broad branches, 
and the tender shrubs growing up beneath. The 
glossy leaves on the outer boughs of the magnolia 
showed golden green in the rich light, and the fair 
blossoms of the stately tree seemed pure and moon- 
like in the darker boskage. They bent the rank, 
sedgy grass beneath their feet, and from under its 
spires ran the shining lizard to hide in some safer 
crevice. The chirrup of sentinel frogs, and the 
hum of myriads of insects filled the wide aisles of 
the forest. Filmy wings swarmed upon every sun- 
beam, and the beetles crept through the moss banks, 
and on the red caps of the lichen hid away the 
wicked little “ betes-rouges.” 

But the clamor of the fairy horns ceased, or 
played ‘* sub-contralto,” as our merry party, with 
woodland song and call and laughter ringing from 
lip to lip, and echoed back from tie pillared shade, 
came sweeping through, winding unconsciously 
where the brooding partridge almost swooned on 
her speckled eggs—wihere the blue-jay folded the 
wing she had raised for flight, the terrapin sunned 
his mottled back, and the lazy snake lay coiled in 


men determined to take their lines and go along *. many a ring, till at last by the rushy marge they 
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broke the slim toils of the water-spider, and lean- 
ing on the velvety trunk of some old tree, they 
poised the slender reeds, and the barbed hooks went 
down, each in search of a little life. For awhile 
there was silence, as each watched his dancing 
cork. But as soon as the first unlucky prey 
was safely landed, congratulation and triumph 
and rivalry ensued, and raillery, and laughter, and 
fretful pleadings for quiet, stirred the echoes along 
the shallow water. 

Among them was a new-comer, a Mexican—a 
swarthy, strong-limbed man, accustomed to the 
wild life of the pampas, quick as a flash, hard to 
please, stupid and unforgiving. He was a most 
unwelcome companion, but as he had mixed among 
them, they could not get rid ot him, though it was 
determined by many reckless spirits that if scorn 
and rough jests would chafe him, he would rue 
the sport of that day. Good resolutions are too 
much like pie-crust, made to be broken, but bad 
ones are generally carried through with a perver- 
sity that speaks sad things of our nature, and this 
plan resolved against the irascible Santa-Rosa 
was most completely and unanimously carried 
through. They offered him rotten canes that 
broke and took away his fine hair-lines, they left 
the branches to swing back in his face, and a black- 
eyed youngster behind tipped his “ panama” into 
the stream, and as he sprang to catch at the shadow, 
he found himself reseated in a mud-hole. These 
things were all done so slyly, that though his eyes 
flamed like half burnt cigars, and his lips abounded 
in execrations, he could not fix the quarrel on any. 

“Dinner! Come all that are sharp-set. Don’t 
stay here any longer ; come here ; here is asmoother 
place where we can take our lunch. Come one, 
come all,” and raising the horn to his lips the im- 
patient youngster blew a loud peal. 

It was quickly answered ; with clogged boots and 


- wet clothes, with hair all moist, and warm brows, 


but every face glad with animation, each bragging 
of his own prowess, they gathered around the rus- 
tic meal. The trampet-creeper mixed its scarlet- 
throated blossoms with the rich leaves of a wild- 
grape vine that hung high overhead, a magnificent 
ceiling ; the grass was soft and on it the caterers 
had spread steel and crockery in wonderful con- 
fusion, while hampers of unpacked provision were 
awaiting their fate. A crackling fire had already 
been kindled, and on the coals were broiling some 
of the hapless things that but an hour before had 
sported in their own element, fearless of danger. 

“ Are weall here? Fanning—Tom—Reynolds— 
Where’s Chatterton? Oh, here he comes with a 
string as long as hisarm. Seat yourselves, Mes- 
sieurs, and fall to. Come. this is what the best of us 
don’t have every day, so there is no excuse for not 
doing justice to it.” 
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** What are you doing, Beauseant ? ” 

** Making a crevice in this venison pie. 
enlarge it on your account?” 

Presently they discovered the absence of the 
Mexican. Some thought it was so much the better 
he should be away, but the laws of hospitality were 
too binding to be violated and some were de- 
sired to seek him. 

‘* Come,” said Lacasserie, starting up, “ Itis not 
fair to let a pvor fellow go without his dinner, even 
if he is as moody as Santa-Rosa.” 

They went down to the creek and soon found the 
Mexican sitting gloomily, with his head down. He 
started up fiercely as they approached, but they 
came up cordially and begged him to join them, lay- 
ing all the ill-treatment he had received to the 
younger boyish heads, and at last they succeed- 
ed in getting him among them. 

While engaged in eating and drinking they were 
all very peaceful and polite, but as the things were 
cleared away, and the long biack bottles began to 
spin from hand to hand, their mirth grew uproar- 
ious and wild sallies and sarcasms flew from side 
to side. 

The artist had removed from the group and laid 
himself down on the grass at some little distance. 
He had a small sketching book with him, and 
with his quick pencil he began to sketch the high 
vine arbor and the bacchanals below, but ere a few 
branches of the wreathing foliage had been fairly 
copied, a more comic and ludicrous thing took his 
fancy. Santa Rosa, whose high cheek bones and 
wild locks gave him almost the appearance of a 
savage, in a garb now rendered uncouth by its 
rents and spots of dirt, was standing among three 
or four youngsters who had tormented him the 
sorest, scolding like an old weman. ‘Then, grow- 
ing more excited, he seized one puny creature and 
gave him several sound boxes on his ears. Loud 
shouts of laughter rose on every side and the 
mortified and angry boy stole away. 

The Merican would have continued the applica- 
tion of chastisement, but the lads all scampered 
away, and he seated himself on a log, watching 
around to guard against attacks; presently he 
noticed a significant laugh among the crowd, and 
then the boy he had slapped, elbowing among 
them, and there were eyes directed to him—and 
mimicking gesticulations—and there was some- 
thing passing from one to another—and they look- 
ed at it, and at him, and took a keen cognizance 
of his features. He advanced toward them. Their 
merriment was yet more unsubdued and scornful ; 
suddenly he grusped the book as it was about to 
change hands, and brandishing his arm he stepped 
back 

Was it the father of evil?) That haggard face, 
those lank and awkward limbs! Nay, he had 
brooded too long in angry silence by the side of 
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the clear and mirroring water,not to know those 
distorted features. It is impossible to describe the 
anger that burnt on his dark cheek; yet it faded 
away to paleness, and reason and method grew 
under the control of his ma! will. 

«“ Where is he?” he shouted, stepping forward. 
«Where is he, the painter; I know whom I 
want.” 

Lacasserie stil] sat with his pencil in his mouth ; 
his careless emile provoked the enraged man still 
more, but he spoke with the dignity of an insulted 
man demanding redress. 

“Stand up,” he said to the painter, “stand up ; 
you must fight.” 

“1 do not wish to fight you,” he answered, 
coolly. 

The Mexican, drawing back, struck him a fu- 
rious blow on the shoulder. He uttered through 
his thin working lips, ‘‘ You cannot refuse ; if you 
do I will kill you on the spot.” 

«“ You cannot refuse ; fight him, Lacasserie. You 
are the challenged ; choose small swords ;” these 
were the cries that rose up around. “ You cannot 
refuse.” 

“Choose small swords, whispered one; he 
knows nothing at all about them.” 

“ And you are a master of the weapon,” added 
another. ‘Pink him and he will cry you 
mercy.” 

The terms of the combat were settled, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the infuriated foreigner. ‘Two 
of the party went to the house for weapons, with 
which they soon returned. 

The Mexican had already thrown off his coat, 
and taking one of the small glittering blades, he 
seemed as though conjuring it to drink the blood of 
his adversary. Lacassarie put himself merely ina 
posture of defence ; for a while the clashing of the 
other blade on his was the only sound heard, 
and his light movements often interposed only the 
barrier of the air to the lunge of his antagonist, 
who was plainly unaccustomed to this sort of war- 
fare. 

Are you not getting tired of this nonsense, La- 
casserie 2 Scratch him; draw a little blood, and 
he will give up,” 

‘¢[ do not want to hurt him. 
to harm a madman.” 

As he spoke, the sharp steel glanced his cheek. 
In self-defence he sprang forward and striking 
Santa Rosa’s sword toward the hilt, it flew from 
his hand. 

‘* Are you satisfied ?” asked Lacasserie, mildly. 

“No,” he replied, in a thunder tone. “ No; 
here are pistols,” and he drew from his bosom a 
pair of small and dusky weapons, 

«“ That was no part of the agreement,” said the 
painter, turning on his heel. Two of the fingers 
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that clutched the pistol moved toward the trigger, 
but the movement was observed by a by-stander, 
who bade him “beware,” and a glance at the 
numbers round seeming to sober him, with a 
fiendish laugh he left the spot. 

For a while all stood speechless—at last one 
voice and then another grew clear. “ A right 
good riddance. T hope and trust we shall never 
look on his black face again. Now we are free 
from so dangerous a companion, let us take our 
rods again.” 

“Tt is getting late,” said Lacasserie, “ we had 
better gohome. I have an engagement with a 
gentleman at seven.” 

“ There is no going home yet a while, for us,” 
spoke up some one sharply. ‘“ We have taken up 
an hour or two with your fracas, and we must 
have some sport. ’T'will be a fine night for gig 
fishing.” 

“* How is that?” asked some. 

“We will get blazing pine torches, and hold 
over the water; the fish will be attracted by the 
light, and as they come up, we must ‘gig’ them 
with spears. I have seen hundreds caught so in a 
night.” 

There was some demur at allowing the painter 
to go home by himself, but all were anxious to try 
the new sport and he begged them to remain. He 
threaded the dark woods alone, and raised a shout 
to let them know as he came out on the road. 
Soon the woods were bright with gleaming torches, 
and agile figures with long sharp spears made the 
tide run red. Heaps of the scaly spoil were laid 
out on the bank, to be gathered the next day, and 
at last wearied out, they started for home. The 
first part of the night had been cloudy, and the 
heat-lightning had played along the low shore. 
Now the air was fresh and clear, and the torches 
led them along the trail. 

They came along, glad and rejoicing when they 
saw the large hotel with its lighted windows, 
and shadows moving to and fro. Now only a 
small corn-field lay between them and the enclo- 
sure of the building. They jumped lightly over 
the rail fence, when they perceived a dark body 
lying on the ground. Just then the moon rolled 
over a bank of clouds, and shed a hoary light upon 
them; the shifting streamers of the corn were 
bending to and fro in the sighing wind, and a 
mournful chil] struck to every heart. 

“Perhaps he has fallen from the fence,” said 
one, “ there isno blood.” One stooped ; the paint- 
er lay upon his face ; as he turned the shoulder 
gently, a stream of biood gushed from his side ; 
his eyes unclosed, and then shut again. 

“ He is not dead,” said a young surgeon, who 
was with them. ‘“ God help us if he do die, for it 
is our folly and our selfishness.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


There came a long week of rainy weather, show- 
ery mornings and showery evenings, with a glim- 
mer or so of sunshine at noon. Poor Lacasserie 
lay groaning in the most severe pain all of this 
time. The ball had been extracted, and there 
were hopes of his life, but it hung on a slender 
thread. He had received every attention from his 
young acquaintances, and the tenderest and kind- 
est of feminine care was bestowed on the unhappy 
stranger. 

“There is something on his mind,’ said the 
skillful surgeon, one day, to Judge DeHart, when 
the patient had sunk into an uneasy sleep. There 
is something that lies heavily at his heart, and its 
restlessness baffles all my efforts. If his wife were 


here—”’ 
Judge DeHart dropped the thin wrist, whose 
pulse he had been marking. “ His wife!” repeated 


he ; “ You surprise me; there was something so 
degagé and careless about him, that I had suppos- 
ed him unmarried.” 

** They have been separated some time. He is 
the son of a French emigré, who had him well 
educated, but did not leave him a picayune. He 
possessed talents for everything—music, drawing, 
gaming, making love, and above all painting. At 
last his love for this last became so strong that he 
gave up all society and hid himself in some out of 
the way place, where he worked night and day 
upon his easel. But he was in debt, and his cred- 
itors found him out, and would have given him 
lodgings in the calaboose if love had not delivered 
him from their clutches. A wealthy and charming 
creole widow, who had set her heart on him in his 
dashing days, came forward and offered to satis- 
fy the creditors and settle a magnificent income 
if he would accept her hand. I have seen them 
She isa strange mixture of petu- 
lance and love. If he would restrain his wild 
humors and try to please her, they might be a very 
happy couple ; but he is proud, and she is jealous ; 
there is no confidence between them. His sense 
of obligation to her is very galling to him, and she 
sometimes was overbearing and fretful. They 
have not seep each other for two or three years; he 
was very honor ble in giving up all claim to her 
fortune, though even in that bitter hour she wished 
him to retain what had been settled on him at 
their marriage. She feels this separation very 
cruelly and I think if she knew his situation she 
would forget ‘all and come tohim. On his side 
too, a reconciliation would be grateful, for he can- 
not live so lonely and unhappy.” 

Judge De Hart listened attentively. “It would 
certainly be right to inform her of his miserable 
condition, and if she treat him now with love and 
pity, his heart is harder than I deem it, if it be 
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not touched. Men of genius are too apt to be 
abstracted and cold-hearted, but time works 
changes in all minds, and I think Lacasserie has 
now seen enough of the world to give up fame 
for love, or even friendship. My age and standing 
will warrant my writing her some few words of 
advice.” 


Although all out-door amusements and all noise 
within had been prohibited, nothing but their 
sympathy for the wounded man cast any shadow 
on the bright young company ; arm-in-arm they 
promenaded the piazzas—they had music—soft, 
sweet music—and reading parties, and Germond 
often galloped over with the rain dripping from 
his over coat as he reached the door. They were 
all quietly happy and Stella was glad that Coch- 
rane, who had so long thought only of her, now— 
seeing plainly her hand and heart were gone—bad 
chosen a wiser part and sought a new love. It 
was the fine and gentle sympathy of a noble nature 
that made her smile on and encourage a mild and 
modest girl, to whom the honest fellow was pay- 
ing his awkward court. 

It was one beautiful evening toward sunset 
that around the Western windows were clustered 
a party o: the gay companions. Below them 
stretched the smooth green lawn all sparkling and 
gemmed. That day the rain had fallen but drip- 
pingly, but every little drop was cowering amid 
the blades of grass and clinging among the tiny 
flowers. The grooved leaves of the tall yacca 
plant in the hedges had each a pendant diamond 
at their sharp ends, and though the fragile jas- 
mines yet lay beaten on the ground, they opened 
their starry eyes and filled the fresh air with per- 
fume. The hazy clouds had all one prevailing hue 
of gold, and an arm of burnished water that lay 
between them and the forest seemed wavering and 
sylphid as the element above. 

Some pet canaries were carolling sweetly—but 
the speech of the young friends was of parting. 
The homes of some were on the prairies to the 
North. Some were on the other side of the 
mighty river, which rolls so wide a wave. Some 
were to return to the green hills of Tennessee, 
where the silver Cumberland winds through fairer 
vales than bless more rugged lands. Some—bless 
the mark! they held high heads—those fair 
dames—were from the city on the hill—the wind- 
swept, fire-scathed Natchez—the place of proud 
and beautiful homes and a people vying with 
European prodigality and show. And so here 
and there were their distant dwelling places—this 
was but a spot on which their fairy feet had 
alighted to make it bright awhile and then to flee 
away. 

Their speech was of parting, and it was low 
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THE COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE. 


and sometimes sad ; there were arch allusions and 
promises to meet again and some were marking 
down the future, with as much seeming precision 
and care as if it was in the power of their cunning 
fingers to dot that chart aright. But all said, 
whatever might come, the memory of these pleas- 
ant days should be like tinted pictures in their 
minds life-long and sweet. Then also it was 
murmured about that a beautiful woman with 
eyes of that rare and radiant blackness, so pecu- 
liar to the creoles, and whose face, though faded 
and pale, bore traces of queenly pride and forgive- 
ness, was hovering round the couch of the 
painter, bathing his brow, holding his feverish 
hand, and sometimes sinking into fits of weeping 
by liis side. And they said he had looked in her 
face, as it were with an entreaty for pardon, and 
clasped her hand in his burning fingers, and laid it 
on his beating heart ; and when she had soothed 
him to sleep he whispered her name in his dreams, 
and peace that had never dwelt with them before 
brooded in each heart, except when the tremu- 
lous gush of new feelings made his shattered frame 
shiver and the meekness of his trust in her to grow 
too much like humiliation. 

And the surgeon said his pulse beat more like 
returning health; his impatience and fever left 
him. Every heart grew lighter with the good 
news, and Norman was heard tuning his violin 
and leusening the damp strings. But, though 
there were music and echoing foot-falls, William 
and his sweet Louise were straying up and down, 
watching the flood of moonlight on the pearly 
beach and the long line of rays that spanned the 
bay like a goblin bridge. One shell more polished 
and rainbow-hued than the rest attracted Louise, 
and picking it up she said, in a pensive voice, that 
she would keep the pretty thing in remembrance 
of that hour; but her lover, for day by day had 
she grown to his affection till he assumed that 
name, pressed on her a worthier gift—his own true 
and trusty heart. Did ke speak in vain? No—a 
character so sincere and amiable, 1 form so manly 
and graceful, a lip with such gentle earnest lan- 
guage, could not fail to please an unfettered heart. 
Louise told him truly, and with as much warmth 
of feeling as lit his own heart, how well she loved 
him, and her father’s consent and mother’s blessing 
were all she asked to make her happy. Some for- 
tunate chance by that way-side of destiny had 
left an overturned boat amid the sands. There 
were they sitting when quite late. Stella came 
close to them ere they were aware of her presence. 
Wrapt in her mother’s black mantle, they took her 
for some gloomy friar lost by the waning moon. 

‘Are you two discussing the influence of 
Madam Luna upon the tides?” she asked. 

“ No,” replied William, rising. “ We spoke of 
things much more attractive.” 


The last day came. It came too soon—but 
Judge De Hart insisted that Louise’s mother 
would be lonesome and Louise was anxious to 
pour in her fond ear all her new experience. Mrs. 
Belton, too, was wishing to return home. Germond 
was to accompany them and he and Stella were 
soon to be married. Louise was to be bridesmaid 
and her father and mother were to be Mrs. Belton’s 
guests. The last day is always a sad confused 
time. There is so much to think of and so much 
to say. Mrs. Belton went to pay her last visit to 
the convalescent Lacasserie. Madame as usual 
was attending on his wants by his side. He was 
almost too much absorbed in her to notice any 
other, but she received the lady with kindness and 
thanked her with tears in her fine eyes for services 
rendered to him before her arrival. 

Stella was in the drawing-room and had just 
received the adieux of a host of departing beaux, 
when St. Aubert came in. 

“ Ma belle etoile! you are not going, and to 
take my Germond away with you. Oh, despair! 
I do not believe I shall let Germond marry after 
all. When he is married he will not care any- 
thing about me. Say, will you give him back to 
me?” 

Stella laughed and shook her head. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the old gentleman, quite de- 
lighted, “that is good—not willing to give him 
up,eh. Well, ma reine. I would not have him 
without you. He is not a whit more proud of you 
than I am, and I come to invite you to my poor 
little house to a ball, or at least a dance— 
a fete, that I have got up in honor of you and 
my dear Germond. You will come—now pro- 
mise me—and I will tell Germond to invite the 
others.” 

Every one that could possibly stay remained 
for Mr. St. Aubert’s fete. The news spread around, 
and carriages and saddle horses and skiffs brought 
new accessions to his guests from all along the 
shore. His own handsome barouche brought his 
young favorite and her friends. A blaze of light 
surrounded the place—every bough on the grounds 
was hung with colored lamps, and groups of dan- 
cers were gathering under the trees and music was 
heard in every direction. Mr. St- Aubert, in full 
dress, received the company with the courtly and 
dignified manners of the olden times, presenting 
the most esteemed among them to the bride elect. 
She had never appeared more beautiful than in her 
milk white satin robe and the rich crown of myr- 
tle flowers. Germond kept his proud place by her 
side, and if she grew at times weary of the long 
and stately ceremony, one glance at his happy 
face made her play her part still more queenly 
and lightly than before. All night there was 
merriment in those wide old halls and leafy 
bowers, and profusely was all supplied that might 
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minister to the eye or ear. It was just the middle vases and services of the richest silver drew all 
of the dusky hours when the curtains of a white } that way. That fete will be long kept in the 
tent were looped up, and tables glittering with ‘ memory of the dwellers on the Bay Shore. 





LINES. 
SUGGESTED BY AN INCIDENT IN THE “‘ CRESCENT AND THE cross.” 


BY SARAH H. JENCKES. 


“ Owe of our crew was a very intelligent and good-tempered boy, about sixteen years of age, who seemed to consider the 
prospect of adventure the most irresistible temptation, and was as fond of any little article of dress as a woman or child. R. 
proposed to take him to Syria, as his pipe-bearer, and told him he should have a horse and silk sash and pistols. The boy’s 
eyes glistened, as he heard these glories recapitulated ; then suddenly his countenance fell, and with tears he replied—“ Very 
good, very grand, but I cannot leave my mother.”’ 


Au! little we know of the soul-trying power 

Of temptation thus offered the boy in that hour ; 

Of the visions of glory that flashed on his eye, 

As he saw in the vista, the Syrian sky, 

Over mountain and forest and deep shaded vale, 
And lake, on whose bosom the snowy-white sail 
Seemed inviting the breeze and the wanderer to come, 
And o’er its glad waters in freedom to roam. 

We long thus to go, and to tread on the shore, 
Where prophet and priest have oft trodden before, 
To read in its present inglorious age, 

The scenes we have pored o’er on history’s page ; 
To trace over mountain, and valley, and grot, 
Where the steps of the Saviour have hallow’d each spot. 
Oh, these are the thoughts that expand every heart, 
That feels in these scenes, its own blessed part. 
Though a child of adoption, it claimeth a share 

In the glories and blessings revealed to us there. 
Ay! these are the chords, over mountain an¢ sea, 
That bind, Palestina, thy children to thee. 

But to taste of these blessings, we need not to roam, 
In danger and weariness far from our home ; 

For the prayers inspired there are oped to our eye, 


And read in our favored land, ’neath our own sky. 
But the boy, to whose eye Palestina arose, 

A field for adventure, a grave for his foes, 

His hope of distinetion, of honor and gold, 

Saw here, and here only, earth’s treasures unfold. 
What marvel, that visions so glowingjand bright, 
Should dazzle the son of Egypt’s dark night, 

Who, lost in its glories, a moment forgot 

His country, his home, his dear native cot 

That stood ‘neathfthe palm, by the broad river's side, 
That river, of Egypt the glory and pride. 

But a change has come o’er that dark, swarthy brow, 
A feeling of tenderness steals o’er him now. 

Before him is floating an image of love, 

His heart or his fancy no longer may rove. 

His dark lashes droop—to the stranger he turns, 

At the strife in his bosom his glowing cheek burns. 
“ Kind stranger,” he murmurs, “a lasting farewell ; 
For thee would I labor, with thee would I dwell. 
For the life oped before me, so glowing end grand, 
Would leave unregretting, my dear native land : 
No sigh from my bosom, thy spirit should grieve, 
But my mother, my mother, I never can leave.” 
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THE UN-NAMED LAND. 


BY F. L- HAGADORN. 
Txov land of the free! let others upbraid thee } Yet thy name dwells alone in the Heaven's profound ! 
And tauntingly ask for thy title or name ; Thou land of the free—the untitled—the equal— 
Like Him who stamped greatness upon thee, and bade thee Thou problem of God to a wondering world—— 
Go dazzle the world with thy haloes of fame, Of the plan of creation, thou dawn of the sequel ; 
Thou hast smil’d down the rage of the wreck-burd’ned waters ; ’Tis fit that thy name be in mystery furled : 
Thou hast scattered thy light and thy blessings around ; Like that which the heathen carved out with his rod, 


Thou hast answer'd the pray’r of Earth's famishing daughters ; When he wrote on his tablet, “ The Unknown God.” 
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THE VEATH-BED OF WASHINGTON. 


See the Engraving. 


Aone of all the incidents pertaining to humanity, 
death loses not its awful and solemn import by its 
frequency. It alone becomes to no man indiffer- 
ent by custom. We stand, as it were, in its pres- 
ence every day ; ahvays it is near us and around us, 
cnallenging our regard by falling upon some one 
dear to us in personal relation, or object of our wider 
sympathy by the greatness of his character, his 
station or his deeds. Yet never can death fall 
upon kinsman or friend, or upon the bearer of a 
name which has lived in story, aye, or even upon 
a nameless stranger, if cireumstances bring its 
presence directly to’our observation, without cast- 
ing a deep shadow on our souls, without exciting 
in us a peculiar and undefinable impression, tran- 
sient though it may be. The imperishable mys- 
tery that enshrouds the change from action, vitality, 
power, will, to stillness which can never again be 
broken; the measureless repose that rests now 
upon those limbs and features in which life was but 
a little while ago so busy and so restless ; some- 
thing there is in this which thought cannot refrain 
from striving to penetrate, and yet is ever baffled 
in the attempt. What is this universal principle ? 
Not one of us can believe, though belief may be 
professed, that existence ceases with its apparent 
termination in the mortal frame ; how, then, and 
where, is it continued? What is the link that 
binds it to the mortal frame—the unseen to the 
visible, the agent to the instrument, the power to 
the apparatus by which it doesits workings? And 
when the link is broken—when the visible lies 
before us inert and motionless--when the appa- 
ratus rests from its workings forever, by what is 
the unseen, the power, still connected with the 
world of action? How can the intangible, imma- 
terial soul take cognizance either of material or 
of immaterial things? Can it see, or feel, or wish, 
or reason? Vain it is for us to ask these and a 
thousand other questions such as always accom- 
pany the thought of death ; more vain the attempt 
to answer them, either by denial or explanation. 
We must believe that the soul exists and acts, 
however impossible it be to conceive the mode of 
its existence or the manner of its action. 

And when a great soul passes away——when a 
human form on which men have gazed with rever- 
ential admiration lies cold and motionless before 
the mental eye—do we feel a deeper sense of the 
awful mystery in which life and death are alike 
enveloped? Notso. The solemn wonder is too 
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profound and mighty to be influenced even by con- 
siderations pertaining to the greatness or littleness 
of intellect. Herein death is indeed a true and un- 
discriminating leveller, for that the exercise of its 
power on a Washington or a Napoleon calls forth 
no thought more solemn, in reference to the mere 
change itself, than when its subject is the lowliest 
of mankind. The dead body of an infant and 
that of a world-renowned hero are beheld with the 
same emotions of awful reverence; the thoughts 
and feelings that are inspired by the contemplation 
of greatness in character or action, are overborne 
by the one master feeling with which death itself 
inspires us. We forget the subject in meditating 
on the nature of the all-subduing power which has 
claimed dominion over it. 

Yet the death of a great man has its peculiar 
influences. Apart from the ideas of solemn awe 
with which we are impressed by the universality 
of the decree that brings all of human kind to the 
one same and final issue, and by the impenetrable 
mystery of what lies beyond, we gaze upon the 
lifeless form of a Napoleon or a Washington, with 
thoughts and feelings peculiar to the man himself. 
The change from action to eternal stillness and 
repose presents itself with lines of broader and 
more impressive contrast, when the action has 
been mighty for the weal or wo of millions; when 
it has exercised a powerful influence on the desti- 
nies of nations, perhaps of the whole human race. 
Remembrance of what the dead has done mingles 
with the solemn thought of what has now befallen 
him ; though as the subject of a common and uni- 
versal decree he is but one with ourselves and 
countless millions more of human kind who have 
passed or shall yet pass to the grave, we cannot 
forget that among those countless millions also he 
has stood apart in the greatness of his qualities, 
the eminence of his illustrious deeds. The temple 
indeed has fallen in ruin, but its ruins are hallowed 
by the divinity that was shrined within. That 
the man has died is no theme for wonder, for all 
men once must die ; but it was a great thing for 
the world that such a man once lived. 

The death of Washington must ever be a sub- 
ject of deep and solemn thought; but infinitely 
more suggestive must ever be his life. His co- 
temporaries, they who wrought with him and 
under him in the great achievements which fill the 
record of his career, and they who stood around 
his dying bed, could form no adequate conception 
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of his influence upon the destinies not merely of 
his country, but of the world ; even we, who have 
seen its working for half a century, even we can 
take in but a limited and imperfect view ; for as 
years and centuries roll on, the effect of his exam- 
ple, the agency of his achievements, will take a 
wider and still wider development, the results of 
which we can scarcely even conjecture. He was 
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the man, not only for the momentous epoch at 
which he lived, but for all time. His name will 
be the rallying word of freemen struggling against 
tyranny so long as there shall be tyranny on 
earth, and held in reverence by every emancipated 
people when tyranny shall be no more. Who 
dare attempt to clothe in words the thoughts and 
feelings that gather round his bed of death? J. I. 





THE YOUNG HEART. 


BY R. INGRAHAM. 


Treap lightly where the virgin rose 
With blushes greets the early day, 

While on its bosom dew-drops sleep, 
And sparkle in the solar ray. 


Tread lightly while its balmy breath 
Floats out upon the morning air, 
And sweetly rises to the skies, 
Like holy incense offered there. 


With kindness greet the warm young heart, 
Whose feelings all resistless flow, 

Greet kindly, and the choicest bliss 
That earth can give, that heart shall know. 


Oh, gently touch the mystic chords 
That trill to notes of early love— 
Touch gently, and they'll yield a tone 
Sweet as the seraph notes above. 
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But if with footsteps rude you tread, 
Or careless ’mid the roses stray, 

The tender, opening flower is crushed, 
Its bloom and beauty fade away. 


And if with accents rude and harsh, 
Or brow severe and aspect cold, 

Or deeds unkind, you meet that heart 
Whose young affections just unfold— 


It shrinks beneath the icy touch, 
And lonely, pines in hapless grief, 

And nought amid earth's thousand charms 
Can to that spirit give relief. 


Oh, then, with nought but kindness greet, 
And bid its young affections bloom: 

So shall they cheer the path of life 
And bud afresh beyond the tomb. 





THE HEART’S WINTER. 


BY E. We C. 


Tuoveu Winter chill the blossom, 
And check the budding flower, 

The rose shall bloom in beauty, 
And verdure clothe the bower. 


When the frost king’s reign is ended, 
His white throne passed away, 
New forms of beauty blended, 
Shall own a milder sway. 


And sweeter in their fragrance, 
And brighter in their bloom; 








There Summer flowers shall blossom, 
Upon a Summer’s tomb, 


But there are icy fetters, 
Other than bind the fields, 
And there’s a frozen chillness, 
To which the spirit yields. 


For this no Summer hastens, 
And soft winds breathe in vain ; 
Joyless the changing seasons, 
When Winter reigns within. 
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A DREAMER’S SONG. | 


MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. POETRY BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
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A DREAMER’S SONG. 
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[I dream of thee at noon, 
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I dream of thee at night, 
Beneath the fading sun— 

When e’en the winds begin to grieve, 
And I dream till day is done: 

















I dream of thee at night, 
When dreams, men say, are free ; 
Alasf! thou dear, too dear delight, 
When dream I not of thee ? 
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NO RECALL FOR THE PAST. 


BY Ss. 8S. © 
I caxnor call them back again, I’ve laid my Eveline to her rest, 
Those early days of mine, And nursed her darling boy : 
When life was like a flower-clad field, That I might not bejall bereft, 
O’er which bright sunbeams shine. God left me this one joy. 
I cannot call them back again, I murmur not—in all these woes, 
My mother’s gentle cheer, I’ve seen a Father's hand, 
And those sweet chidings which she spake, And kindly discipline, tolead 
To make me love and fear. Me to the better land. 
I cannot call them back again, There more of sunshine than of shower, 
My days of boyish sport, Hath been in all my lot ; 
When, where the merry streamlets joined, I never knew a sorrowing hour, 
I built my tiny fort. But ’twas with blessing fraught. 
I cannot call them back again, The world is not all desolate, 
My early days at school, Its hearts all cold and sere ; 
Where first I met my Eveline— I’ve home, and hearth, and cheerful hours, 
The loved—the beautiful. With wife and children dear. 
No, no, I cannot call them back, Thus raise I here a grateful song, 
My years have come apace ; O’er days so quickly fled, 
And I have seen my childhood’s dreams, Ere yet the Western side of life, 
To sterner things give place. My hurrying footsteps tread. 
The Summer flowers six times have bloomed, I cannot call them back again, 
Upon my mother’s grave ; Those early days of mine, 
I saw her in the fatal hour, Nor would I change the strong decree, 
Untrembling tread the wave. Which fixes life’s decline. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i iin tat ee ata ee ee a ei linn el i tial 


Tur following are accepted ; The Thorn in her side—The Two Wards—-The Three Pictures—The 
Chamber of Death—The ‘Haunted House in Georgia—A Glimpse at Fairy Land—Spring—The Poetry 
of Ossian—The Enchanted Piper—Caroline Clinton—The Banished Wife—Taliesin’s Farewell to his 
Harp—An Ucean Grave—A Summer Thought. Some others are received, which it has been quite 
impossible to examine, such has been the crowd of authors pressing for fame through our columns. 


We will endeavor to give all an answer in our next, Our book notices are also necessarily postponed 


this month. 
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